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770 Dawn — Robin’s Autumn Song. 


DAWN. 


Listen, I know this garden at the dawn 
When day is breaking and the world 
is new, 
When all the cobwebs drenched upon 
the lawn 
Are silver meshes that have caught 
the dew. 
Refore the birds awake, before the sun 
Has led the misty vapors to arise, 
I know this garden when night’s sands 
have run 
And yet no daylight shows upon the 
skies. 
No movement is there in the quiet trees, 
The very universe is robed in gray, 
It is an hour of waking silences, 
As if the leaves upon each slender 


spray 
Were listening, waiting for the creeping 
breeze 
That says “the dawn, the dawn,” and 
dies away. 


Pamela Tennant. 
The Spectator. 


THE DREAM OF SULLY PRUD- 
HOMME. 


“Make your own bread!” in mine ear 
the Laborer hissed, 
“Longer I'll feed you not; scratch 
earth and sow!” 
And the Weaver cried: “Make coats 
yourself!” and lo, 
The Mason: “Take this trowel in your 
fist!” 


Wholly abandoned by my Race to 
wrath 
Of their anathema implacable 
When I asked pity from the heavens, 
none fell, 
But sudden lions stood in every path. 


Dawn broke upon mine eyes with 
doubtful pang... 
Hark, the bold Masons on their lad- 
ders sang! 
The trades went humming by, the 
sheaves were twined! 
And I knew my own good luck; and 
thank the Fates 
No man can boast he does without his 
mates, 
Nay, since that hour I have loved 
humankind. 
Herbert Trench. 
The Nation. 


MY LADY’S GARDEN. 


My Lady’s garden lies between 
Tall hedges of the close-clipp’d yew, 
With here and there quaint shapes of 
green 
Set high against the sky’s soft blue: 
A peacock with his tail outspread, 
An old Dutch ship with sails set 
wide, 
A shepherdess with hat on head, 
Her little crook still at her side. 


My Lady long since left her flow’rs, 
Her pale sweet roses, bells of blue 
That softly chime the passing hours 
’Mid lavender, and thyme, and rue; 
Her hollyhocks like maidens gay 
Bedeck’d with many a pink rosette, 
And columbines that dance all day, 
And scented stocks and mignonette. 


But sometimes in the quiet dusk 

I think soft footsteps tread the way 
Between the marigolds and musk, 

And down the steps so old and gray. 
So very softly past they go, 

Like patt’ring sound of summer rain. 
But, as I hear them, well I know 

My Lady tends her flow’rs again. 

Augusta Hancock. 
The London Magazine. 


ROBIN’S AUTUMN SONG. 


His small brave note makes glad the 
year 
When all the greater songs are mute; 
Not his to harbor winter fear, 
Not his to mourn the time of fruit. 


All day he sings, but best when mist 
At twilight floods the valley ways, 
Or when at dawn the hills new-kissed 
By sunlight, glimmer autumn’s 
praise. 


He has the constant mind, the heart 
To welcome change, since change 
must be; 
His is the greater, nobler part, 
The soul of all philosophy. 


I listen to his tiny trills 
With tranquil hope and calm content. 
Robin, when come the daffodils, 
We'll tell each other what we meant! 
Kennett Burrow. 
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THE QUESTION OF LIFE ON MARS.* 


Twelve years ago we wrote of a 
book on Mars, then newly published: 
“As a contribution to science, this 
pleasant and clever work can scarcely 
be taken quite seriously.” Its author, 
Mr. Percival Lowell, had just finished 
his first season’s work at the new ob- 
servatory which he had built at Flag- 
staff, in Arizona, “where the forests 
and the quarries are under the clear 
remote skies.”’* Full of enthusiasm for 
the idea of life in Mars which had been 
spread by the sensational newspaper 
boom that followed the favorable op- 
position of the planet in 1892, Mr. Low- 
ell had seized upon the truth that a 
serene and steady air is above all things 
necessary for success; had scoured the 
world to find this air; had found it in 
Arizona, commanded the building of a 
big telescope there, and left Boston in 
hot haste with the announcement that 
“there is strong reason to believe that 
we are on the eve of pretty definite 
discovery in the matter,” of life on 
other worlds. In less than two years 
he had published the brilliant and di- 
verting piece of special pleading which 
we then noticed, and the judgment of 
the scientific world coincided with that 
which we had ventured to express, 
that the work could scarcely be taken 
quite seriously. 

The work which has come from the 
Lowell Observatory in recent years has 
made it quite impossible to maintain 
this position. Mr. Lowell has been in 
deadly earnest. At every opposition 
the planet has been studied with a 
persistence that has no parallel since 
the days of Schiaparelli, and under 
conditions both of instrument and of 
climate that he could not command. 

*1,‘*Mars and its Canals.” By Percival 
Lowell. (The Macmillan Company, New York 
and London, 1907.) 

2. Is Mars Habitable? By Alfred Russel 


Wallace. (Macmillan & Co., London, 1907.) 
' Kipling, ‘‘ Captains Courageous.” 


Work has begun long before other as- 
tronomers have thought it worth while 
to turn their telescopes on the planet; 
it has been carried on for weeks after 
others had thought that the planet had 
moved too far away for anything to 
be made of it. Would-be destructive 
criticisms have been showered upon 
Flagstaff—suggestions of instrumental 
defects, of diplopic vision, of optical 
interference, of obscure physiological 
laws seemingly devised by Providence 
for the deception of planet-observers, 
of hypnotic suggestion. All, except 
perhaps the last, have been received 
seriously if not patiently; have been 
tested in ingenious ways, killed to the 
satisfaction of Mr. Lowell and his as- 
sistants; and the possibility of self- 
deception has on every occasion been 
repudiated in the lively fashion which 
Mr. Lowell follows with his critics: 


That they are straight is certain—a 
statement I make after having seen 
them, instead of before doing so, as is 
the case with the gifted objectors; 

That an experienced observer should 
not know his own businss is preposter- 
ous. One may or may not believe that 
the undevout astronomer is mad, but 
that the perpetually unfocused one 
would be is beyond debate. 


While the controversy has been car- 
ried on in Journals and Proceedings, 
the serious publication of the work of 
the Lowell Observatory has been made 
in three splendid volumes of Annals, 
and, more lately, in a series of Bulle- 
tins. The Annals are superbly illus- 
trated with hundreds of drawings by 
Mr. Lowell and his assistants. The 
observation notes are full of precise 
and sober detail. There is a careful 
record of the many experiments that 
were made to guard against error, to 
make sure that the recorded detail 
was within the limits of possible de- 
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tection. Independent discussion of the 
drawings by different people gave maps 
of the planet that were substantially 
the same, and that greatly extended, 
but hardly contradicted in any impor- 
tant point the earlier work of Schiapa- 
relli. It is impossible to refuse to this 
work the most serious consideration 
and almost impossible to believe that 
the representations of the planet’s sur- 
face so beautifully produced are not 
correct. 

For a long time there was, indeed, 
much scepticism as to the reality of the 
famous canals upon Mars. No one but 
Schiaparelli saw them for some years. 
Then other 
firmed his results. That there can be 
any doubt about the existence of mark- 
ings which are drawn as conspicuous 
as the hands upon the face of a clock 
may seem strange to those who are not 
familiar with telescopic work; they for- 
get that the astronomer suffers always 
from the disadvantage that he is sunk 
at the bottom of a perpetually troubled 
ocean of air. Every owner of a tele- 
scope in the pleasant, low-lying, hospi- 
table lands where telescopes are most 
often to be found, knows that if a 
friend asks to see Mars, he had better 
be refused. Mars seen at random by 
the inexperienced, Mars even seen with 
all precautions by a trained observer, 


gradually observers con- 


is apt to be a very disappointing sight. 
You can see the polar caps and the 
broad dark of the 
all-important finer detail there is gen- 
erally no trace to be seen. It is lost 
in the perpetual surge and tremor of 
the image produced by the waves of 
unequally heated air passing between 
the observer and his object. 

Mr, Lowell gives us a good account 
sanals are seen: 


so-called seas, but 


of how the 


When a fairly acute-eyed observer 
sets himself to scan the telescopic disk 
of the planet in steady air, he will, af- 
ter noting the dazzling contour of the 
white polar cap, and the sharp out- 
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lines of the blue green seas, of a sud- 
den be made aware of a vision as of a 
thread stretched somewhere from the 
blue green across the orange areas of 
the disk. Gone as quickly as it came, 
he will instinctively doubt his own eye- 
sight, and credit to illusion what can so 
unaccountably disappear. Gaze as 
hard as he will, no power of his can 
recall it, when, with the same startling 
aLruptness, the thing stands before his 
eyes again. Convinced, after three or 
four such showings, that the vision is 
real, he will still be left wondering 
what and where it was. For so short 
and sudden are its apparitions that 
the locating of it is dubiously hard. 
It is gone each time before he has 
got its bearings. 

By persistent watch, however, for 
the best instants of definition, backed 
by the knowledge of what he is to see, 
he will find its coming more frequent, 
more certain, and more detailed. At 
last some particularly propitious mo- 
ment will disclose its relation to well- 
known points and its position be as- 
sured. First one such thread and 
then another will make its presence 
evident; and then he will note that 
each always appears in place. Repeti- 
tion in situ will convince him that these 
strange visitants are as real as the 
main markings, and are as permanent 
as they. 

Such is the experience every observer 
of them has had; and success depends 
upon the acuteness of the observer's 
eye and upon the persistence with 
which he watches for the best moments 
in the steadiest air. 

No observer can refuse to admit the 
justice of this statement—everything 
depends on waiting for the best mo- 
ments in the steadiest air. And how 
many men have had an opportunity 
of doing so? W. H. Pickering at 
Arequipa, and afterwards with Mr. 
Lowell at Flagstaff; Barnard anc 
Schaeberle at Lick: these are almost 
the only men who have studied the 
planet under conditions which are com 
parable with those of Mr. Lowell and 
his staff. Schaeberle partially, Picker- 


ing completely, confirm Mr. Lowell's 
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observations of the planet. Barnard 
dissents; he has never seen anything 
like a canal, and that is one of the most 
curious things in the whole history of 
the planet. Yet we can hardly allow 
one negative result, however conspicu- 
ous, to outweigh many positive when 
we come to balance the evidence for or 
against the existence of the canals. 
Within the last ten years such astro- 
nomical opinion as dissented at first 
has been, in the main, converted, and 
almost the only unbelievers now are the 
sect who profess what Mr. Lowell 
gaily “the Small Boy Theory 
from the ingenuous simplicity on which 
it rests.” The headquarters of this 
persuasion are in the neighborhood of 
Greenwich; its tenets are that the ca- 
nals are an illusion, due to a supposed 
tendency of the eye to interpret a mass 
of confused detail at the limit of vision 
as a set of straight lines. 

It seems to us that Mr. Lowell has a 
very fair answer to this school of ob- 
jectors: 


calls 


Because some boys from the Green- 
wich (Reform or) Charity School, set to 
copy a canal-expurgated picture of the 
planet, themselves supplied the lines 
which had been preceptorily left out, 
the Martian canals have been denied 
existence; which is like saying that be- 
cause a2 man may see stars without 
scanning the heavens, therefore those 
in the sky do not exist. . . . When 
Flammarion retried the experiment 
with French school boys, and even in- 
serted spaced dotes for the canals in 
the copy, not a boy of them drew an 
illusory line. 

The fact is, that this is one of those 
deceptive half truths which are so 
much more deleterious than an unmiti- 
gated mistake. Under certain circum- 
stances it is quite possible to perceive 
illusory lines, due either to shadings 
otherwise unmarked, and thus synthe- 
sized, or to immediately precedent reti- 
nal impressions transferred to places 
where they do not belong by rapid mo- 
tion of the eye... . But these effects are 
produced only at the limit of vision. . . 
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The Martian canals when well seen are 
not at the limit of vision, but well 
within that boundary of doubt; so that 
the premise upon which the whole the- 
ory rests gives way. 


We believe, then, that Mr. Lowell's 
observations of Mars will, if not now, 
uni- 
versally as by far the most complete 
representation of the of the 
planet, and that the Annals of his ob- 
servatory will take rank as a magnifi- 
cent contribution to our knowledge of 
the most interesting planet of the solar 
But, true to first ideal, 
Mr. Lowell is not content with discov- 
ering new facts. He will always be 
seeing in them fresh proofs of his the- 
ory that Mars is inhabited by intelli- 


at least very soon be accepted 


surface 


system. his 


gent beings, who have constructed the 
canal system to irrigate their land with 
water from the melting of the polar 
SHOWS. Twice he has challenged the 
world to accept his theory. On the first 
occasion it was difficult to treat it very 
seriously; his prepossession was too 
his with the 
planet of too short duration to compel 
acceptance of his But after 
eleven years of serious and most ardu- 
ous work, he repeats the challenge in 


evident, acquaintance 


ideas. 


the recent book, “Mars and its Canals,” 
now under notice, and it is necessary 
to give his argument most careful con- 
sideration. 

Yet the style in which Mr. Lowell's 
arguments are presented makes it very 
difficult to give them the deliberate con- 
sideration which they need. The reader 
is not allowed to think for himself. He 
is told what is the next point to be es- 
tablished, is introduced at 
“phenomena so startlingly 
of this very thing as to seem its un- 
and is hustled 
away before he has had time to notice 


once to 
suggestive 


canny presentment,” * 


whether or no the cart is before the 


horse. 


2 We quote, for the moment, from his earlier 
book. 
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If, now, we turn our inquiry to Mars, 
we shall be fairly startled at what its 
disk discloses. For we find ourselves 
confronted in the canals and oases by 
precisely the appearances @ priori rea- 
soning proves should show were the 
planet inhabited. Our abstract prognos- 
tications have taken concrete form. 
Here in these rectilineal lines and 
rounded spots we have spread out our 
centres of effort and our lines of com- 
munication. For the oases are clearly 
ganglia to which the canals play the 
part of nerves. The strange geometri- 
cism which proves inexplicable on any 
other hypothesis now shows itself of 
the essence of the solution. The ap- 
pearance of artificiality cast up at the 
phenomena in disproof vindicates itself 
as the vital point in the whole matter. 


The geometrical character of the canals 
demonstrates the ingenuity of the in- 
habitant, who explains in his turn the 
geometrical character of the canals. In 
fact 


The dust of an earthy to-day 
Is the earth of a dusty to-morrow, 


or, as Mr. Lowell says in a finely de- 
ranged metaphor: “That the point of 
departure should thus prove of twofold 
importance, speeding the observer on 
his journey and furnishing him with a 
rade mecum on arrival, is as curious as 
opportune.” 

If, then, we are resolved to form a 
deliberate opinion upon the evidence, it 
is absolutely necessary that we shut 
our ears to the blandishment of Mr. 
Lowell’s running commentary, decline 
to be impressed by his hard words, as 
“thaumaturgy” and “teleologic,” refuse 
“to find proof of concomitance, cogent 
because congenital,” and hesitate where 
we will, even if “not to complete our 
syllogism would be to flaunt a lack of 
logic in nature’s face.” 

The plain tale of what is seen upon 
Mars is singularly impressive. At 
first sight the planet seems to be not so 
different from our own world that we 
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need refuse to admit the possibility 
that life like our own might exist there. 
Mars is smaller than the BHarth, yet 
not so small that there need be any 
difficulty in imagining living creatures 
proportioned to the feebler effects of 
gravity. Mars has an atmosphere, 
thinner indeed than our own, and much 
less encumbered with cloud, but yet 
not so thin as to seem unable to sup- 
port beings whose lungs were suitably 
adapted. Mars has polar caps, which 
grow in the winter and melt in the 
summer, and testify to a circulation of 
what we may for the present call mois- 
ture in its air. The surface of Mars is 
marked with light and dark; and thirty 
years ago it seemed not unreasonable 
to speak of the lighter, ruddy areas as 
land, and the darker areas as seas. 
Mars is further from the Sun than the 
Earth, and presumably colder, yet the 
melting of the polar caps in summer, 
and the almost permanent absence of 
snow from the equatorial regions, sug- 
gested that the temperature was at any 
rate above freezing point. It was not 
so very much more difficult to imagine 
that a modified man might live upon 
Mars than to understand how the same 
man can march without much damage 
heat of Calcutta 
over the terrible passes into Tibet. 

It is therefore not a little singular 
that the first step towards a proof of 
the theory that intelligent beings live 
in Mars was to show that Mars is very 
arth than had been 


from the sweltering 


much less like the 
supposed. 

The dark markings may no longer 
be regarded as seas. This important 
fact was detected by Barnard and Pick- 
ering in 1892 and fully established by 
Lowell and Douglass in 1894. The 
supposed seas are crossed by canals, 
which is destructive to the character 
of the sea, whatever may be thought of 
the canal. Many attempts have been 
made to see the reflection of the Sun 
in a Martian sea, and they have al- 
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ways failed. The explanation of the 
failure is now, of course, of the sim- 
plest—the dark areas are not sea but 
land—a land colored dark for some rea- 
son, which may be vegetation, but 
nevertheless a land which shows the 
same complex system of canals and 
crossing points as does the bright 
orange-colored part of the planet. 

The proof that the dark areas are 
not seas is probably the strongest ob- 
servational point that Mr. Lowell has 
made. For if there are no seas the 
snpposed analogy with the Earth van- 
ishes, and we have to consider a land 
constituted in a very strange way. 
Why should our Earth have four-fifths 
of its surface covered with oceans, 
Mars have very little, if any, area of 
open water, and the Moon no trace 
whatever of water upon its surface? 
The natural view to take is that, by 
an accident of the process, whatever it 
may have been, by which they were 
formed, the Earth had much water 
given it and the Moon none; which 
is not what one might have expected 
if it is true that the Earth and the 
Moon had a common origin and sepa- 
rated from one another comparatively 
late. So that we are not altogether 
surprised to find that there are people 
who contend that the Moon was not 
made dry «nd waterless; but that she 
has lost the once 
had; and what is more, that all plane- 
tary Lodies tend to lose their water, the 
smaliest first. Upon this theory the 
Mocr has quite dried up; Mars, which 
is twice the diameter of the Moon, has 
reached a very dry stage; our Earth, 
which is twice the diameter of Mars, 
has still abundant water, but is never- 


oceans which she 


theless in process of losing it. 

Now, if how 
process might go on, one meets with 
two conflicting explanations: there is 
one school that contends that the 
waters of a planet are gradually ab- 
sorbed into its interior, locked up in the 


one inquires such a 
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formation of the hydrated rocks, and 
withdrawn from its surface, so that 
each planet in turn would reach a stage 
when surface water was scarce, though 
existent; Mr. Lowell belongs to this 
school. There is another school that 
pins its faith on the escape of gases 
from planetary atmospheres, and ar- 
gues that any water vapor which may 
have the Martian atmos- 
phere must long ago have escaped into 
space. 


existed in 


A gas which is_ sufficiently light 
must escape at the top of an atmo- 
sphere whenever any of its molecules, 
constantly colliding and borrowing 
speed one from another, contrive to go 
quick enough to get away from the 
planet’s gravitational pull. The theory 
of such a process has been very much 
debated within the last ten years. 

Up to a certain point physicists are 
agreed upon this matter. It is certain 
that molecules of the lighter gases, 
hydrogen and helium, must be escaping 
at the top of our atmosphere, and cet- 
ting away altogether from the control- 
ling attraction of the Barth. But the 
question remains, how frequently does 
this happen? What proportion of the 
total amount of a 
planet’s atmosphere can escape every 
year? And here it seems that the 
mathematical theory of gases fails to 
give a definite answer. On the one 
hand, it is contended that the process 
is an effective process; on the other, 
that it may well be so slow that its 
effect during the whole lifetime of a 
world is almost insignificant. Between 
these opposite conclusions, neither of 
which, it seems, established 
with any approach to an accurate nu- 
merical expression, we are left for the 
present uncertain. We are not sure 
that the lighter gases escaping 
from earth in appreciable quan- 
tity year by year; still less are we sure 
that water vapor, which is able theoret- 
ically to escape from the atmosphere of 


certain gas in a 


‘an be 


are 


the 
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Mars, is actually doing so in such quan- 
tities that the planet has thereby been 
rendered almost waterless. We can- 
not, therefore, agree with Dr. Wallace 
when he argues against the existence 
of the Martian canals on the ground 
that water to fill them cannot exist on 
the planet, since it must have all es- 
caped from the atmosphere into space. 

Granted, then, that water may exist 
upon the surface the atmos- 
phere of the planet, but that all ob- 
servers agree that it is comparatively 
scarce there, we have now to ask our- 


and in 


selves the question, has Mars always 
had very little water, or did it once pos- 
sess oceans that have disappeared, not 
by escape into space but by absorption 
into the interior? What evidence is 
there for the idea which Mr. 
puts forward, that planets lose their 
water by that both the 
Earth and Mars are gradually drying 
up; and that Mars has already con- 
internally the oceans which 
made it once a pleasantly tempered 
well-watered world like our own? 

If we look for this evidence first in 
Mr. Lowell’s book we find it set out 
with that air of plausible inevitability 
so characteristic of his treatment of 
the whole problem. He finds an il- 
luminating coincidence in the fact that 
the desert Mars can be studied only in 
the suggestive surroundings of high 
and dry and desert places of the Earth. 


Lowell 


absorption; 


sumed 


Besides their immediate use as ob- 
serving stations, these desert belts [of 
the Earth] possess mediate interest on 
their own account in a branch of the 
very study their cloudlessness helps to 
promote, the branch here considered, 
the study of the planet Mars. They 
help explain what they permit to be 
visible. . . . They are symptomatic of 
the passing of a terraqueous globe into 
a purely terrestrial one. Desertism, 
the state into which every planetary 
body must eventually come and for 
which, therefore, it becomes necessary 
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to coin a word, has there made its ap- 
pearance upon the Earth. 


There are indeed regions of the 
Earth where “desertism’” has set in. 
His description shows that the region 
of the San Francisco peaks is one. 
There are others that might well have 
been cited in support—parts of Lower 
Egypt that fertile in Biblical 
now Lake Chad is 
fast drying up; in Central Dr. 
Hedin has found the ruins of 
great cities lying half buried in desert 
sand. But the point which seems to 
have escaped the notice of Mr. Lowell 
is this, that desertism may very well 
of permament. 
In many places it has established itself 
within historic times, rapidly, but not 
always capriciously; sometimes the rea- 
son is historic also. In Bgypt, for ex- 
umple, the Mahometan conquest laid 
waste a large fertile country, and much 
of it went back to desert. The cause 
not a tendency of the 
arth, but a interference 
with the cultivation of the land, which 
nowadays is being reclaimed. The 
cause of desertism may sometimes be 
political, therefore, and subject to the 
ebb and flow of politics. But when, 
as in the case of Lake Chad, no politi- 
cal reason can be found, there is no 
need to assume that the result is per- 
manent. The action now going on is 
too rapid for a secular action; the ef- 
fect may very well be roughly periodic. 
At any rate, we have in England plenty 
of evidence to show that desertism is 
not necessarily a progressive state. In 
times England itself was a 
desert, as the sand-blasted granite 
boulders of Charnwood Forest attest; 
but the phase has passed. 

Geologists do not admit Mr. Lowell's 
fundamental theorem, that planets 
tend to dry up. The life of our Earth 
may have reached its first striking de- 
velopments in the sea, but it is not nec- 
essary to suppose that the sea was then 


were 


times are desert: 
Asia 


Sven 


be transitory instead 


was secular 


temporary 


Triassic 
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more extensive than to-day; and that 
it was a shrinkage of the ocean that 
caused the transfer of the more enter- 
prising forms of life to the land—the 
mere fact of enterprise may account for 
it very well. 

We find no reason, therefore, for be- 
lieving that Mars is drying up; it is at 
least equally likely that Mars was al- 
ways a badly watered planet. And it 
that wishes to 
suppose that the canal-like features of 
the planet Mars water-channels, 
one should be chary of laying too much 
stress upon a supposed absorption of 


seems, indeed, if one 


are 


the oceans into the _ interior. For 
there does not seem to be any reason 
why the process should stop at 
the critical point when the oceans 
had been absorbed, and should al- 
low time for the construction and 
use of a canal system of enor- 


mous extent, capable of making a 
very littke water go a very long way 
without ruinous loss by soakage and 
evaporation. The loss by evaporation 
from the canal surface is reckoned by 
Dr. Wallace as one of the chief objec- 
tions to a canal irrigation system upon 
Mars. It appears to us that the loss 
by soakage all over the irrigated coun- 
try would be much more important, 
because, on the very hypothesis of the 
drying up, that loss would be in great 
part irrecoverable. We cannot, there- 
fore, agree with Mr. Lowell that the 
inhabitants of a planet which was dry- 
ing up would be likely to find a fleeting 
salvation in irrigation. Their 
planet would have a fundamental de- 
fect in its constitution that no con- 
servation of rainfall or snowfall could 
overcome. A fraction would be lost 
to the surface each year, and the case 
would be essentially hopeless. 

Let us note, however, that the diffi- 
culty in which we now find ourselves 
is a difficulty engendered, in part at 
least, by Mr. Lowell’s desire to show 


that his theory is so natural and inevi- 


eanal 


table that an acute mind finds in the 
observations confirmation of 
what should have been obvious from 
first principles. 


only a 


We are not in reality 


required to accept as axiomatic the 
idea that planets are drying up. But 


we may very well admit that Mars is 
a dry world without supposing that it 


is getting drier; and we may even 
imagine that it has inhabitants who 


rave found it necessary or convenient 
to irrigate, without postulating as inev- 
itable the 
starts with a population in luxury on 
a well-watered planet, 


sequence of events which 
unintelligent 
and unenterprising, and ends with the 
descendants of those people compelled 
to sharpen their wits, to fight against 
the nature. 
We may, in fact, examine Mr. Lowell's 


growing unkindness of 
scheme of Martian irrigation upon its 
merits. 
The first 
scheme is evidently a good supply of 


essential of an irrigation 


water, and on Mars the source is hard 
to find, unless it be in the polar caps. 
Clouds, even of the thinnest, are rare. 
The evidence is all against a sufficient 
rainfall. But a 
winter, 


polar cap forms in 


each and disappears each 


spring, and that is the only sign that 
we can see of a circulation of moisture 


in the Martian atmosphere—whence the 


idea that a water supply must be 
drawn from the melting of polar 
snows. It does not appear, however, 


that any attempt has been made to in- 
quire why this peculiar form of circu- 
lation should exist upon Mars. So far 
as we can see, Mr. Lowell does not try 
to explain why evaporated 
from the soil and from 
the equator should be transferred to 
the poles before it is precipitated, and 
in the absence of such an explanation 
we may be allowed to doubt whether 
any such effective circulation exists— 
effective in the sense that it is capable 
of taking up all the water vapor evap- 
orated in the equatorial regions either 


moisture 
vegetation at 
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by canals or by vegetation; of carrying 
it to the poles without losing a notice- 
able amount by precipitation en route; 
of carrying it, moreover, invisibly, and 
not in the form of cloud; and finally of 
depositing it all in the polar cap so 
systematically and so completely that 
the melting of the polar cap in spring 
will give back the whole of the water 
required for the support of vegetation 
in summer over the cultivated strips of 
a hemisphere. 

It is a well-observed fact that the 
polar caps form late in the winter and 
disappear quickly—sometimes com- 
pletely—in the spring. They have all 
the appearance of hoar frost or snow, 
and we do not think that there is any 
need to do more than admire the sug- 
gestion of those who, having disposed 
of the water vapors on Mars by escape 
into space, suppose that the polar caps 
are made of frozen carbonic acid gas. 
But we do believe that it is more con- 
sistent with the observed facts to sup- 
pose that upon Mars the circulation of 


moisture in the atmosphere is alto- 
gether small, and the precipitation 


slight in the polar regions as in the 
equatorial, than it is to suppose that 
the whole water supply of the planet 
is carried from the equator to the poles 
by some process whose theory is alto- 
gether unknown, and there completely 
precipitated as snow. 

The apparent neglect by Mr. Lowell 
of these rather obvious considerations 
leaves us in a difficulty, for we shall 
find it hard to give our attention to the 
details of an irrigation system, so long 
as we have something more than a sus- 
picion that water with 
which to irrigate. 
phenomena which accompany the melt- 
ing of the polar cap do not help us 
very much. As the white cap disap- 
pears it is surrounded by a dark ring, 
easily observable and well known. It 
may be water from the melting snow. 
but on the other hand it may be vege- 


there is no 
In this respect the 


~~ 


. 


“wa 
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tation supported by the melting, and 
observation can scarcely decide be- 
tween the two. If we inquire whether 
it is likely that a burst of vegetation 
would immediately follow the melting 
of the snow, we find it hard to decide 
from our experience upon Earth. In 
the Alps, under a brilliant spring sun, 
the grass and the flowers start into 
growth before the snow has gone; fur- 
the. north, in Russia, where the spring 
sun is less powerful, a period of bare- 
ness succeeds the white snow. The re- 
gions around the poles of Mars must 
be more like Russia than like 
Alps, but we can scarcely venture to 
draw conclusions from that fact as to 
the probable behavior of an unknown 
vegetation in an unknown climate. Still 
another question, then, must be left 
open, and it seems that if we are not 
disposed to share Mr. Lowell's confi- 
dent optimism, we shall start upon our 
examination of his canals in a very un- 
formed state of mind, without settled 
convictions regarding any of the fund- 


Lie 


amentals. 

The appearance of the canals is con- 
sequent upon the melting of the polar 
cap. In winter they are invisible. In 
spring they begin to appear after the 
formation of the dark zone about the 
Confined at first to the 
they 


melting snow. 
regions adjacent to 
gradually extend equator-wards, until 
by midsummer a “wave of seasonable 
change” has swept down from the pole 
to the equator, and beyond. This 
of the appearance of 
canals seems to be fully established by 
the observations Flagstaff. 
Some influence passes down with the 
advent of summer along predetermined 
straight lines, and it is easy to see here 
the germ of the irrigation theory. In- 
deed, it is difficult to suggest a cause 
other than vegetation to account for 
the progressive change of color. Ad- 
mit vegetation, and one may admit 
that the arrangement of vegetation in 


this zone, 


faci 


successive the 


made at 
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straight strips has an appearance of 
artificiality. Accept the order of ap- 
pearance, and one is compelled to be- 
lieve, either that some material cause 
of quickening vegetation has passed 
down from the pole, or, as an alterna- 
tive, that upon a world like Mars 
spring comes first in the north and 
travels southward, in a way exactly 
opposite to that which we know upon 
the Earth. An inversion of the order 
of nature between two neighboring 
worlds is not an easy thing to imagine. 
It is certainly no more difficult to adopt 
as a working hypothesis the idea of a 
material influence coming from the 
pole. Always remembering then, that 
there is very grave doubt about the ade- 
quacy of the water supply, we may be 
prepared to agree with Mr. Lowell, 
that the observed phenomena are, at 
first sight, those which would be pro- 
duced by an irrigation system. The 
idea is plausible; let us follow it up, 
and see how it works. 

If we are to judge the canals on 
their apparent merits as a system of 
irrigation channels, we must try first 
of all to form an idea of the system 
which would seem most suited to a 
planet placed as Mars is placed in the 
solar system. And as we have exceed- 
ingly little positive knowledge of the 
physical condition of that planet's sur- 
face, we can do little more than imag- 
ine what might be done upon our own 
Earth if its conditions were modified 
in the direction of those which proba- 
bly exist upon Mars. The question of 
the probable temperature of the sur- 
ace of Mars is a very difficult one to 
answer. We shall have a later occa- 
sion to discuss rival opinions in some 
detail. For the present it is enough to 
say that Mars receives less heat from 
the Sun than does the Earth, and its 
atmosphere is less dense. Both these 
conditions make for greater cold. They 
are not appreciably modified by the 
length of the Martian day, which is 
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only some thirty-seven minutes longer 
than ours. But the greater length of 
the Martian year, and the greater dis- 
proportion between the lengths of 
summer and winter which arises from 
the greater eccentricity of Mars’ orbit, 
must tend to exaggerate the difference 
between the summer and winter tem- 
perature, especially in the planet's 
northern hemisphere, which enjoys a 
long summer and a short winter. How 
far this cause can go towards making 
at least the northern summer reason- 
ably warm is hard to say, but it Is 
probably safe to suppose that the tem- 
perature is not so high as that found 
upon the Earth, while it is almost cer- 
tainly above the freezing point of 
water for a large part of the year. We 
may suppose ourselves, then, set the 
problem of how to irrigate a world 
somewhat, but not excessively, colder 
than our Earth. 

As our water supply is deficient, we 
shall take care to use it to the best ad- 
vantage, running our canals to the 
most favored and fertile spots which 
we shall naturally have chosen in 
palmier days for our settlements. We 
shali have to select the alignments of 
our canals very carefully, to follow the 
contours of the land, and we shall 
make every effort to economize in our 
immense task by restricting the irri- 
gated area within the narrowest limit 
which will support our population. The 
shape which our scheme will take will 
depend principally two 
tions, the relative fertility and the rel- 
ative elevation of different parts of our 
country. But we certainly shall not 
expect to be able to construct our main 
canals upon what may be called the 
Roman Road principle, straight over 
whatever hills and dales there may be. 
Neither shall we expect to find that the 
country is so uniformly fertile that we 
ean irrigate profitably strips of nearly 
uniform width on each side of each 
canal. Above all, we shall avoid wast- 


upon condi- 
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ing water upon those parts of the 
country which have already a fairly 
sufficient natural supply of their own. 


These labors will. change the face of 


the country. In spring larger tracts 
than before will turn from brown to 


green, deepen in color as the summer 
proceeds, and revert to brown on the 
approach of winter as the crops are 
gathered and the leaves fall. The face 
of the country will have changed, but 
will these highly organized intelligent 
labors have made it take on a look so 
artificial that the artificiality is by far 
the most conspicuous thing about it? 
Our limited experience suggests the ex- 
act contrary. Our operations will be 
beset on every side with natural diffi- 
culties. Common sense will suggest 
that we conform as far as possible to 
the courses which nature 
gested. We shall supplement rather 
than supersede the operations which 
nature undertakes under happier cir- 
cumstances, and shall try to avoid che 
fate of the man “that he 
had constructed an eel trap out of pure 
theory, and it was a perfect failure.” 

This anticipation of the 
which we should proceed to irrigate is 
surely reasonable. Yet compare it with 
the account which Mr. Lowell gives of 


has 


sug- 


who wrote 


way in 


the Martian canals. 


So dominant in its mien is the pencil- 
like directness of the canals as to be 
the trait that primarily strikes an un- 
prejudiced observer who beholds this 
astounding system of lines under favo- 
rable definition for the first time, and 
its impressiveness only grows on him 
with study of the phenomena. That 
they suggested rule and compass 
Schiaparelli said of them long ago, 
without committing himself as to what 
they were. In perception the great 
observer was, as usual, quite right; and 
the better they are seen the more they 
justify the statement. Punctilious in 
their precision, they outdo in method all 
attempts of freehand drawing to copy 
them. Often has the writer tried to 
represent the regularity he saw, only to 
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draw and redraw his line in vain. 
Nothing short of ruling them could 
have reproduced what the telescope re- 
vealed. Strange as their depiction may 
look in the drawings, the originals look 
stranger still. Indeed, that they should 
look unnatural when properly depicted 
is not unnatural if they are so in fact. 
For it is the geodetic precision which 
the lines exhibit that instantly stamps 
them to consciousness as artificial. 
The inference is so forthright as to be 
shared by those who have not seen 
them to the extent of instant denial of 
their objectivity. Drawings of them 
look too strange to be true. So scepti- 
cism imputes to the draughtsman their 
artificial fashioning, not realizing that 
by doing so it bears unconscious wit- 
ness to their character. For in order 
to disprove the deduction it is driven to 
deny the fact. Now, the fact can look 
after itself and will be recognized in 


time. For that the lines are as I 
have stated is beyond doubt. ... 
When one considers that these lines 


run for thousands of miles in an un- 
swerving direction, as far relatively as 
from London to Bombay, and as far 
actually as from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco, the inadequacy of material ex- 
planation becomes glaring. 


The eloquence of Mr. Lowell’s ac- 
count of their artificiality is convinc- 
ing—the Martian canals are not in the 
least like any of irrigation 
which we could imagine ourselves con- 
structing upon a world where we were 
trammelled with natural restrictions. 
We seem thereby to be cut off from 
any possibility of effective criticism of 
them as works either of art or of na- 
ture, for nothing even remotely resem- 
bling these exists in our world. We 
have just one example of a long nar- 
row strip of irrigation—the Nile valley 
-—-which might give to an observer upon 
Venus something of the effect of a 
Martian The effect of the an- 
nual flood may very well make ‘tseif 
seen in a general change of color visi- 
ble so far away as Venus. But in the 
Nile Valley the straightness is natural, 


system 


eanal. 
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the narrowness of the fertile strip is 
natural; and the difference between 
the old natural and the new artificially 
controlled irrigation is principally this, 
that the irrigation department can 
store water behind its dams, and sup- 
ply it at an unnatural time, to allow 
two crops a year, or to make it possible 
to grow valuable cotton in place of 
rice. The people of Venus would see 
the Nile valley grow green or keep 
green out of season; but upon the 
broad features of the country the arti- 
ficiality of its water supply would have 
very little seeming effect. 
If our view of the 
correct, Mr. Lowell has 
overdone his_ insistence 
artificiality. He has drawn us a 
fine picture of the extraordinarily 
hard and fast geometry of the 
canals, and challenges us to deny that 
they have an extremely unnatural look. 
We admit it. Very well, he says, that 
means that they are artificial, and the 
circumstances point clearly to 
their purpose—they are irrigation ca- 
nals. The crux of the argument lies 
in the assumption, which Mr, Lowell 
makes without comment, that an irri- 
gation system would of necessity pre- 
sent such a highly artificial appear- 
ance. If we can deny this success- 
fully, the argument falls to 
pieces, 
We will 


matter is 
altogether 


upon the 


very 


whole 


make the experiment. We 
deny that an irrigation system would 
probably, or even within reasonable 
possibility, present the peculiar geo- 
metrical features of the Martian canals, 
and we base our denial upon two prin- 
cipal grounds. The first has been ex- 
amined already. The naturai features 
of the planet—apart from the canals— 
the old well-known detail that was sup- 
posed to be land and sea, has nothing 
particularly geometrical about it. And 
the proof that the “seas” are no seas, 
but probably regions better watered 
than the reddish deserts, does not af- 
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fect our argument. It is more reason- 
able to suppose that an irrigation sys- 
tem would be so blended with the nat- 


ural topography of the planet that ar- 


tificiality was not its most striking 
characteristic, rather than to imagine 


it carried out on the peculiarly artiti- 
cial system which we must now dis- 
cuss; though we may in passing admit 
that the precise degree of artificiality 
must depend upon the length to which 
Martian engineers may have been com- 
pelled to go. 

Our second point may be stated with- 
out any such qualification—the geome- 
try of the canals is not reasonably arti- 
ficial. No explanation whatever has 
been given by Mr. Lowell of the most 
characteristic feature of his canal sys- 
tem—the precise linear arrangement of 
the crossing points, the 
calls them. “The spots make common 


oases, as he 


termini for all the canals of a given 
neighborhood. In other words, canals 
converge to the places occupied by the 
spots and do not cross haphazard ac- 
cording to the laws of chance. Only 
one instance exists where a spot fails 
to gather to itself the whole sheaf of 
canals, and even there it collects all 
but two.” And again, “The connec- 
tion of the canals with the oases is no 
less tell-tale of intent. 
found only at junctions, clearly the seal 
and sanction of such rendezvous. 
Their relation to the canals that enter 
them method and 
These spots are the crucial points of 
the system. If there is any truth in 
the irrigation theory, they must be the 
centres of agricultural activity, if not 
the centres of population; the places 
where irrigation is valuable, 
where it pays best to expend great la- 
bor. But why, then, do we find these 
spots strung like beads upon strings: 
not upon single strings only, but on 
strings that cut across and across, and 


The spots are 


bespeaks design.” 


most 


all the while preserve their straight- 


ness. This is artificiality untram- 
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melled by any natural limitations, 
meaningless so far as we are judges of 
meaning, impossible to our conception 
of what is possible in the arrangement 
of a world. Imagine Europe irrigated 
upon this plan. Paris, Cologne, Ber 
lin, Warsaw, and Moscow lie on a nei 
fectly straight canal, with irrigerion 
extending ten or fifteen miles on each 
side, of uniform width, and a Circular 
pateh fifty or sixty miles across cen- 
tred on each city. A second siraight 
canal, with the same features. includes 
Paris, Berne, Munich, Budap?sth, and 
Odessa; a third finds Bordeaux, Mu- 
nich, Warsaw exactly in a line; a 
fourth perfectly straight catial runs via 
Hamburg, Berlin, Budapesth, Bel- 
grade; and so on. To say that the 
canals of Mars are dri.wa with all the 
precision of the rays of a geodetic tri- 
angulation is a con, «te understate- 
ment of the case; th¢ primary points 














of a survey are no: found four and 
five together upon a ‘Fraight line. We 


* natural or rea- 
s linear arrange- 
We do not see, 
yossible to accept 
of intelligent ac- 
we are content 
enious suggestion 
It only because the 
sntelligent that we 


can find nothing ei*! 
sonably artificial in 
ment of the spots 
therefore, how it i 
the system as a pr‘ 
tivity—unless, ind 
to accept also the 
that we find it di 
Martians are mo 
are. 

It is relatively 
ion whether a pé 
mal artificiality 


sy to form an opin- 
.cular kind of abnor- 
roves that Mars is 
peopled by an irfelligent race of engin- 
eers. But it far more difficult to 
weigh the argushents for or against the 
abstract habitability of the planet. 
True to his belief that our Earth alone 
in the universe has been the scene of 
the evolution of life, Dr. Wallace tries 
to rebut Mr. Lowell’s arguments upon 
more general grounds: that water can- 
not exist in the Martian atmosphere, 
and that the temperature of the planet 
must be far below freezing point. 
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To the first point we have already 
referred. There are theoretical 
gronnds for believing that the mole- 
uies of water vapor may escape into 
space from the top of Mars’ atmos- 
phere. There is great difficulty in judg- 
ing whether such a process could be 
effective in getting rid of more than a 
minute proportion of the total water 
vapor present. We are very much in 
need, then, of a direct proof or dis- 
proof of the actual presence of water, 
such as the spectroscope might supply. 
But the observations required are of 
great delicacy, and the negative results 
which have been obtained can scarcely 
be taken as definite disproof; they 
show only that water vapor is not pres- 
ent in quantities sufficient to cause a 
marked absorption. 

The question of the probable temper- 
ature of Mars is even more difficult, in- 
volving points of theory about which 
there is some difference of opinion. 
Mr. Lowell has published elaborate pa- 
pers to prove that the climate of Mars 
is temperate, to which Professor Poyn- 
ting replies that the radiation of the 
atmosphere has been neglected, and 
that when it is taken into account the 
results are entirely changed, much te 
the disadvantage of Mars. Dr. Wal- 
lace argues that on the top of a very 
high mountain in the tropics the cold 
is great, and that the rarity of the air 
is responsible. On Mars the air is ap- 
parently much rarer than it is on any 
accessible mountain top of the Earth, 
while the heat received from the Sun 
is less, whence it would appear that 
the cold must be greater. But it is 
very difficult to be certain that no fac- 
tor in the complicated theory has been 
neglected, and equally difficult to ap- 
praise the value of an apparently 
straightforward argument. To some 
extent it is still a matter of taste, 
whether one should believe that the 
melting of Mars’ polar caps proves a 
defect in the theory, or that the the- 
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«ory proves that the polar caps are uot 
made of snow. 

It seems, then, that there are two 
criteria for the possibility of life on 
Mars: the existence of water, and a 
sufficient temperature. On both mat- 
ters the opinion of astronomers and 
pbysicists is much divided, so that we 
cunnot say with any certainty whether 
a world otherwise not unsuitable is ac- 
tually in those two fundamental re- 
spects able to support human beings 
anything like ourselves. And we have 
found ourselves quite unable to accept 
Mr. Lowell’s view that the design of 
the canals is any evidence of intelli- 
gence: a conservative view of the mat- 
ter lies entirely on the other side. So 
far as proof positive of the existence of 
life or habitability is 
cerned, the recent strenuous work of 
the astronomers of Flagstaff, tempered 
by the acumen of many critics, seems 
to leave us very much where we were 


even of con- 


before. 

The great popular the 
planet Mars has arisen, of course, from 
the expectation of finding life, and the 
excitement of this possibility or the 
non-realization 


interest in 


disappointment of its 
may tend to obscure the very real in- 
terest of the problems that remain 
when the question of life is put on one 
There are fascinating points of 
‘or discussion, 


side. 
astronomical technique 
and matters of theory which touch the 
most fundamental of our views as to 
the evolution of the solar system. We 
have space to discuss only two, and 
we will select the photography of the 
eanals for the first, and Dr. Wallace's 
opposition theory of canal formation 
for the second. 

When it was announced last summer 
that the canals had been photographed 


at Flagstaff, and the gold medal of the 


Royal Photographic Society was 
awarded to prints which were cer- 


tainly wonderful, but as certainly did 
not show the canals, the curiosity of 
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celestial photographers was roused to 
a high pitch, which was scarcely 
damped by the accident of a reputable 
scientific journal publishing as photo- 
graphs a set of what were very ob- 
viously drawiugs. One of the few 
branches of astronomy in which pho- 
tography had made scarcely any prog- 
ress was the delineation of fine plan- 
etary detail. In the patient accumula- 
tion of faint impulses of light the pho- 
tographic plate is unrivalled; in power 
of resolution of fine detail it is greatly 
lacking, for a reason which Mr. Lowell 
expresses very well: 


Where illumination alone is con- 
cerned the camera works wonders; not 
so when it comes to a question of defi- 
nition. Then by its speed and agility 
the eye steps into its place, for the at- 
mosphere is not the void it could be 
wished, through which the light waves 
shoot at will. Pulsing athwart it are 
air-waves of condensation and rarefac- 
tion that now obstruct, now further, 
the passage of the ray. By the nim- 
bleness of its action the eye cunningly 
contrives to catch the good moments 
among the poor and carry their mes- 
sage to the brain. The dry plate by 
its slowness is impotent to follow. To 
register anything, it must take the bad 
with the better to a complete confusion 
of detail. For the air-waves throw the 
image first to one place and then to 
another, to the blotting of both... . 

Of scant importance to the expert in 
such matters as Mars, there is a side of 
the subject in which service might be 
hoped of it: that of elementary exposi- 
tion. Congenitally incapable of com- 
peting with the eye in discovery, the 
most that, by any possibility, could 
be looked for would be a recording of 
the coarser details after the fact. 


The Fiagstaff photographs do rather 
more than come up to this modest es- 
timate of their possibilities. They are 
surprisingly good representations of a 
very difficult object, and their success 
seems to be due to two improvements 


in technique. They were made with a 
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color screen carefully adapted to the 
chromatic correction of the telescope, 
so that the photographs were taken in 
precisely those rays which the objec- 
tive brought to the most perfect focus 
-—a method which is not precisely new, 
but which had not, we believe, been 
applied before to the photography of 
planets. And they were made with an 
attachment which allowed long series 
of exposures to be made at very short 
intervals of The reason for 
adopting this method is clear: the pho- 
tographic plate is not intelligent, and 
cannot select the moments of steady 
seeing, as the eye does, discarding the 
far more numerous moments of bad 
seeing. But if one takes enough pho- 
tographs, it is probable that some of 
them will happen to fall at times of 
good seeing, so that of many thousand 
photographs a few will be really good. 
Mr. Lowell reports that this somewhat 
heroic procedure has met with success; 


time. 


he has photographed the canals, even 
some of the double canals. As is only 
natural, however, the finest detail can 
be seen only on the original negatives. 
It is lost in the prints from those nega- 
tives; and unfortunately only paper 
prints have been sent across the Atlan- 
tic, so that astronomers upon this side 
are still unable to judge for themselves 
the precise degree of Mr. Lowell’s suc- 
Mr. W. H. Wesley, whose com- 
artistic and astronomical 
gifts his judgment of great 
value, is satisfied that he can see, even 
upon the prints, three or four of the 
principal canals, but no more; and oth- 
ers have failed to see as much. We 
must suspend our judgment until Mr. 
Lowell finds it possible to submit a se- 
lection of his best negatives to inde- 
pendent examination; and meanwhile 
we may be permitted to reserve our 
opinion as to the reliance which may 
be placed upon enthusiastic statements 
in the press, claiming a complete cor- 
roboration of the visual observations— 


cess. 
bination of 
makes 
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very much more than was anticipated 
by Mr. Lowell himself in the passage 
which we have quoted above. 

In our judgment, however, photo- 
graphic corroboration of the canal sys- 
tem is valuable, but not vital. We do 
not see how it is possible to deny the 
substantial truth of the strange geo- 
metrical arrangement which rests now 
upon so solid a basis of observation. 
On the contrary, we must accept the 
problem of explaining it as one of the 
most interesting of current astronomi- 
cal questions. And whoever ‘inds rea- 
son for declining to admit that it is 
obviously artificial may very well feel 
himself bound te speculate on a nat- 
ural mode of origin. Several explana- 
tions of the crack or geological fault 
type have been suggested; but they are 
all open to the same objection that 
seems to wreck the hypothesis of arti- 
ficiality. The lines cut straight across 
one another. We might imagine that 
the group of canals which radiate from 
a single centre were of the nature of 
the cracks which sometimes start from 
a centre of weakness in a _ highly 
strained shell. But if a second system 
of cracks was formed, it is almost im- 
possible to believe that the second 
might cut straight across the first, for 
all experience of cracking goes directly 
against this idea. For this reason, if 
for no other, we find it impossible to 
accept the wonderful theory of the 
formation of Mars and his canals 
which Dr. Wallace presents to us in 
the concluding chapters of his book. 

It is well known that for many years 
Sir Norman Lockyer has preached the 
meteoritic theory of the formation of 
planets and suns; and it is equally 
well known that his brother astron- 
omers have little shy about 
accepting his new gospel. Within the 
last few years Professors Moulton and 
Chamberlain, of Chicago, have elabo- 
rated an advance upon the meteoritic 
hypothesis, and produced the fantastic 


been a 
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theory of “planetesimals,” which has 
provoked no enthusiasm among astrono- 
mers, but has been a little more for- 
tunate among geologists. We may 
quote, as does Dr. Wallace, a few lines 
from a recent geological address: 


The planetesimal theory is a develop- 
ment of the meteoritic theory, and pre- 
sents it in an especially attractive 
guise. It regards meteorites as very 
sparsely distributed through space, and 
gravity as powerless to condense them 
into dense groups. So it assigns the 
parentage of the Solar System to a 
spiral nebula composed of planetisi- 
mals, and the planets as formed from 
knots in the nebula, where many plan- 
etisimals had been concentrated near 
the intersection of their orbits. These 
groups of meteorites, already as dense 
as a swarm of bees, were then packed 
closer by the influence of gravity. and 
the contracting mass was heated by the 
pressure, even above the normal melt- 
ing point of the material, which was 
kept rigid by the weight of the outlying 
layers. 


We may admire the ingenuousness 
of those who, wishing to start with 
something more aboriginal than a 
fairly simple solar system, have hit 
upon that most dynamically complex 
and incomprehensible thing, a _ spiral 
nebula, for their protoplasm. But the 
theory of planetesimals is not as yet 
among the theories of dynamical as- 
tronomy which are accounted canoni- 
cal. Only semi-popular accounts of it 
have been published, and it has never 
been subjected in detail to the scrutiny 
of keen-eyed mathematicians. So at 
present we are not even sure that it 
does not suffer from the disadvantage 
attributed not long ago to another the- 
ory, that “it is very interesting, but 
contradicted by “the laws of gravita- 
tion,” and we fear that Dr. Wallace 
was not well advised when he adopted 
it as “the last word of science upon the 
subject of the origin of planets.” 

His adaptation of the theory to the 
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case of Mars is very curious. He sup- 
poses that Mars was formed by the 
gradual accretion of solid planetesi- 
mals, so slowly that the heat engen- 
dered by the impact of each little body 
was lost by radiation almost as soon as 
generated, so that the process produced 
a hard cold world of stones. Then 
there came along a dense mass of plan- 
etesimals that the cold planet captured 
very quickly, with the result that it 
accumulated a hot molten skin upon a 
cold interior. The skin cooled quickly 
and shrank and cracked, and so we 
have the canals. In recent years peo 
ple been very free with their 
hypotheses of capture, forgetful of the 
clear dynamical principles which show 
that the conditions for capture are al- 
together exceptional. We do not 
lieve that Dr. Wallace’s exploitation of 
the planetesimal theory will stand the 
strain of examination by cold-blooded 
mathematicians. And he is a rash per- 
son who would start out to explain the 
evolution of the Martian 
a spiral nebula, rather than admit the 
existence of any desired number of 
super-intelligent Martians. 

We must conclude that neither au- 
thor has succeeded in the task which 
he undertook. Mr, Lowell has failed to 
make us see, as he does, in his Martian 
canals any proof of the existence of 
intelligent constructive life upon the 
planet. Dr. Wallace has not been able, 
we believe, to add anything material 
to his favorite thesis that our Earth Is 
the unique abode of life in the uni- 
verse. Each 
produce the impression that the scien- 
tific man is as prone as the man in the 
street to adopt his conclusions first and 
fit the facts to them afterwards. The 
impression is not good for the credit of 
science, but happily there is no need 
for admitting that it is a just impres- 


have 


be- 


canals from 


has done something to 


sion. Sober scientific opinion has al- 
ways maintained an attitude of ex- 
treme reserve in the question of life 
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upon Mars. One cannot expect that 
the newspapers will do the same, for 
as the American reporter said to an as- 
tronomer who protested that sensa- 
tional discovery was not in his line: 
“Sir! The public demands it.” The 
public, however, has opportunities for 
observing how the same facts assume 
different complexions when viewed 
through spectacles of opposite party 
colors, and it may also notice that 
there are two distinct ways of collect- 
ing your facts, prior to drawing the 
desired conclusions from them. You 
may collect new and most valuable in- 
formation, and then partially discr, Jit 
it in the eyes of the other side by re- 
garding it always through spectacles 
of a particular color. This has some- 
thing in common with Mr. Lowell's 
method. Or you may search all the ac- 
cumulations of knowledge and select 
The Edinburgh Review. _ 


those pieces, and those only, which 
are already of the right color. This is 
Dr. Wallace’s method. 

Both the books under review are as- 
tronomical, yet they cannot be judged 
by the precise canons of the older as- 
tronomy, with its well-deserved char- 
acter of most exact of all the sciences. 
In the year 2004 the planet Venus will 
be seen in transit across the disc of 


the sun; there is no more doubt about ~ 


it than there is doubt that before these 
lines are published a partial eclipse of 
the sun will have been visible in Eng- 
land. The doctrine of astronomical in- 
fallibility must never be extended to 
those domains of speculation in which 
the laws of geometry do not occur, the 
laws of physics are enforced with some 
hesitation, and the laws of prudence 
and common sense do not always use 
their strong arm to keep order. 
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I was once in a company of Russian 
people, when a lady suddenly asked to 
be explained what algebra meant. 
There were several mathematicians 
present, but they, perhaps because they 
were mathematicians, were unable to 
give a satisfactory explanation. I then 
said to the lady that algebra is to arith 
metic what Andreev's play “The Life of 
Man” is to other plays. She imniedi- 
ately understood the nature of algebra. 
Andreev’s play, “The Life of Man,” 
which was produced for the first time 
last year in St. Petersburg, and which 
is now being given at the Artistic The 
autre of Moscow, is written in the alge 
bra of art. Shakespeare wrote piays in 
which Fate manifested its inexorable 
designs through the passions of indi- 
vidual men; for instance, he showed 
us the fate of a man who was warn- 
hearted, brave. simple and jealous: 


*«*The Life of Man.”’ By Andreev. 


Othello; of a man who was dreamy, 
ambitious, superstitious and hysterical: 
Macbeth. Moliére, on the other hand, 
synthesized into a series of vital types 
the various aspects of humanity, and 
showed us the misanthrophy of the 
whole human race in “Le Misanthrope,” 
and the hypocrisy of all hypocrites in 
“Tartuffe.” Andreev in his play rep- 
resents neither types nor individuals, 
but simply the algebraic symbol of 
man Not man the miser, or man the 
infinitely complex Hamlet, but man the 
quantity, man 1, in face of fate the 
quantity, Y. 

His play is not a play but a morality, 
such as those which were played in the 
Middle Ages, without the buffoonery. 
It is a solemn mystery and it is treated 
as such. The audience do not applaud 
and the actors do not come before the 
curtain. The persons of the plays are 
puppets, the pictures shown are like a 
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series of rough wood-cuts such as those 
in a child’s newspaper; a penny plain 
and twopence colored. 

I have seen the play mounted and 
played with all the skill and subtlety 
which are at the command of M. Stan- 
islavski’s company at the Artistic The- 
atre of Moscow. The acting was su- 
perlative, and the mounting curious 
and original; nevertheless I will de- 
scribe the play as I saw it when it was 
given for the first time at the small 
theatre of Madame Komisarjevskaia at 
St. Petersburg; because there (although 
the acting was less excellent), owing to 
the simplicity of the staging, the poig- 
nancy and the macabre effect of the 
play were to my mind even more forci- 
bly brought home, and the effect, if 


not more impressive, was in closer 
harmony with the author’s written 
words. 


The curtain goes up on a space of 
complete darkness (in Moscow they 
gave you the impression that you were 
looking into illimitable space), from 
which a figure in gray emerges (in Mos- 
cow there was a vast shadow behind 
him, shaped like that of Memnon's 
statue)—a gray figure with shrouded 
head and only his mouth visible. This 
figure is called in Russian “He.” “He” 
is Fate, Life, Destiny, what you will-- 
the Y quantity which is inseparable 
from the X quantity man. The same 
thing as Alfred de Musset pictures in 
Nuit de Décembre, the presence 
which was always with him “qui me 
resemblait comme un frére.” 

The gray figure speaks a prologue, 
the beginning of which is as follows: 
“Behold and listen, you who have come 
hither for mirth and laughter. Here 
you shall see pass before you the whole 
life of Man, with its dark beginning 
and its dark end. Unborn hitherto 
and mysteriously hid in the womb of 
time, without thought, without feeling, 
without knowledge of aught, he mys- 
teriously breaks through the barriers 


his 
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of nothingness and with a cry heralds 
the beginning of his brief life. In the 
night of oblivion a candle breaks into 
flame lit by an unseen hand. It is the 
life of Man. Look upon its flame—it 
is the life of Man. As soon as he is 
born he receives the shape and the 
name of Man, and becomes like unto 
all men who dwell upon the earth. 
And their merciless fate becomes his 
fate, and his merciless fate is the fate 
of all men. Irresistibly compelled by 
Time, he passes through the immutable 
stages of human life, from the depths 
to the heights, from the heights to the 
depths. With darkened sight, he shall 
never perceive the next step over 
which his uncertain foot is already 
raised; with obscured knowledge he 
shall never know what the coming day, 
what the coming hour, what the com- 
ing minute are to bring. And in his 
blind ignorance, outworn by foreboding 
and convulsed by hope and fear, he 
submissively fulfils the iron circle of 
his preordained destiny.” 

The prologue, of which I have only 
quoted a small part, is written in ma- 
jestic prose, and it recalls the chorus 
in Swinburne’s “Atalanta in Calydon.” 


He weaves and is clothed with derision, 
Sows and he shall not reap. 

His life is a watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep. * 


The gray figure relates the varying 
stages, the changing vicissitudes of 
which the life of Man is composed. 
He tells of the death of Man, his re- 
turn to nothingness, and he relates how 
he himself, the mysterious figure, shall 
ever be with Man, unseen and near, in 
his hours of joy and of sorrow; when 
he watches and when he sleeps, when 
he prays and curses, in his hours of 
when free 
spirit leaps high, in his hours of down 
heartedness and anguish, when the 
spirit is darkened with a mortal weari- 
ness and the blood freezes in the heart; 


gladness, his and brave 
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in his hours of triumph and defeat, in 
his hours of mighty wrestling with the 
inevitable, he will be with him. The 
prologue ends thus: “And you who have 
come hither for mirth, you who are 
allotted to death, look on and listen; 
here with its far-off and illusive echo 
shall pass before you, with its sorrows 
and with its joys, the short-spanned 
life of Man.” 

The first scene is called the birth of 
the Man. The curtain rises on a dark 
room. A group of old crones—you 
cannot see them distinctly—like gray 
mice, are: chattering in the obscurity. 
They are talking of the child that is 
to be born. Here are the first words 
of their conversation— 

“I should like to know 
come to our friend: a son or a daugh- 
ter?” 

“Is it not all the same to us?” 

“I like little boys.” 

“And I like little girls. They al- 
ways sit at home and wait, when you 
go to them.” 

“And you like visiting?” 
women laugh low. 

“He knows.” 

“He knows.” (A pause.) 

“Our friend would like to have a little 
girl. She says that boys are too bois- 
terous and enterprising, they run after 
danger when they are little, and climb 
up high trees and bathe in deep water. 
They often fall into the water and get 
drowned, And when they grow up 
they go to war and kill one another.” 


what will 


[The old 


“She thinks little girls don’t get 
drowned. jut I have seen many 


drowned maidens, and they were like 
all drowned people—wet and green.” 
“She thinks that little girls don’t kill 
with stones!” 
thing, it is going so hardly 
with her, it is the sixteenth hour that 
been here, and she has 
screamed the whole time. At first 
she screamed loudly, so that her cry 
and then more 


“Poor 


we have 


made our ears sore, 
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gently, and now she only moans.” 

“The doctor says she will die.” 

“No, the doctor says that the child 
will be born dead, and that she will 
live.” 

“Why are they born? it is so painful.” 

“And why do they die? that is still 
more painful!” 
low. 

“Yes, they are born and they die.” 

“And again they are born.” 

[They laugh. The low cry of the suffer- 
ing woman is heard. 

“It has begun once more.” 

“She has found her voice again, that 
is good.” 

“That is good.” 

“Poor husband: he was in such a 
state that he was funny to look upon. 
At first he was glad and said that he 
wished for a boy, he thought that his 
son would be a minister or general, now 
he wishes for nothing, neither for a boy 
or a girl, he only cries.” 

“When the pangs began he himself 
writhed.” 

“They sent him to 


[The old women laugh 


the chemist’s to 


fetch medicine. He drove for two 
hours by the chemist’s and could not 
remember what he wanted. Then he 


returned.” 

The old crones continue to chatter 
and to laugh their low, ghastly laugh 
until, suddenly, all becomes still, and 
the gray figure enters and says, “Be 
still. The Man is born.” And as he 
says this a candle which he bears in 
his hand breaks into flame. The 
old women disappear, and the father 
of the Man comes in with the doctor. 
He says that he hates the child for the 
pain it has caused his wife, but when 
he hears that it is like him his heart 
overflows with gladness, and he thanks 
Heaven that his desire has been ful- 
filled, and be prays God that his son 
may grow up strong and healthy, intel- 
ligent and honest. Then the 
relations; they are got up like puppets, 
like penny, wooden, painted dolls. 


come 
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They congratulate the father on the 
birth of his child, each with a set 
phrase, they say all the usual things. 
They leave no stereotype commonplace 
unsaid. Here is an example of their 
conversation— 

The Fat Lady speaks: “Allow me, 
dear brother, to congratulate you on 
the birth of your son.” 

Fat Gentleman: “Allow me, dear rela- 
tion, to most heartily congratulate you 
on the birth of your son, an event 
which have 
such a long time.” 

The others: “Allow us, dear relation, 
to congratulate you on the birth of 
your son.” 

The Father: “I thank you, I thank 
you; you are all very good and kind 
people,” ete. 

A young Girl: “What will you call the 
child, dear uncle? 1 should like him 
to have a pretty, poetical name; so 
much depends on the name of a man.” 

The Fat Lady: “I should like him to 
have a simple and sensible name. Peo- 
ple with pretty names are always un- 


you been expecting for 


satisfactory and rarely succeed in life.” 

The Fat Gentleman: “It 
my dear brother-in-law, that the child 
should be called after some of its older 
relations; that prolongs and maintains 
the race.” 

The Father: “Yes, my wife and I 
often thought about it but could not 
come to a decision. The birth of a child 
gives rise to so many new cares and 
anxieties.” 

Fat Lady: “It fills up life.” 

Fat Gentleman: “It gives a splendid 
To educate a child, 


seems to me 


purpose to life. 
to cause him by your guidance to avoid 
those faults into which we ourselves 
fell, to strengthen his mind with the 
riches of our own experience;—by so 
doing we create a better man, and 
slowly but surely move towards the 
goal of our existence—perfection.” 

The Father: “I entirely agree with 
you, my dear son-in-law!” 
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Here the doctor enters and says, 
“Sir, your wife is feeling very ill; she 
wishes to see you.” The Man goes 


out. 
The’ relations, after discussing 
whether the mother will live or not, 


end by talking—always in set phrases 
—of ordinary the men of 
whether smoking is harmful, the 
women of how to remove grease stains 
from silk; and then the infant is heard 


topics, 


crying and the curtain falls. The sec- 
ond scene is called “Love and Pov- 
erty.””. The Man is grown up. It is 
his room. He is married. His room 


is quite bare, the walls are damp but 
lit up with bright, warm light. The 
gray figure is there; a third of the can- 
dle that he holds in his hands has 
burnt down. The neighbors come into 
the room. They are bright, cheerful 
puppets, and they bring flowers and 
leaves and ribbons. They talk of the 
Man and of his wife. They are so 
poor, the neighbors say, and so happy, 


they sing and dance for joy. They 
are so good and kind. They leave 


flowers for the Man and his wife, and 
a bottle of milk, a piece of bread, and 
a very cheap, strong cigar. 

They go, and they are followed by 
the wife of the Man. She is young and 
pretty. She tells of her poverty; of how 
her husband is a talented architect and 
cunnot find work. She prays Heaven 
to send her bread so that her dear, 


good husband may not hunger; she 
prays that if her husband be cross to 
her, that it may be forgotten. She 


goes out and the figure in gray speaks 
and says, “She little knows that her 
desire is already fulfilled; that two rich 
men are already seeking the Man to 
give him work which shall bring him 
riches and fame. Thus does fortune 
come to Man, and thus does it go.” 
Then the Man and his wife re- 
turn. The Man complains of his hun- 
ger and fatigue. He is cross and 
irritable. The wife’s eyes fill with 
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tears, and then immediately he curses 
himself for selfishness and his 
thoughtlessness and kisses away her 
tears. Hope rises triumphant in him, 
and turning to the gray figure, whom, 
of course, he does not see, he chal- 
lenges Life and Fate: “Come out to 
battle,” he cries, “I shall conquer,” and 
the wife of the Man applauds him. 
Then the Man and his wife play at 
They build castles in 
the air. They weave the future out of 
rainbows. They imagine palaces 
where they will live in Italy or in the 
North. They find the milk and 
bread and flowers brought by the 
neighbors. They eat it greedily to- 
gether, and the Man lights the cigar, 
which tastes like heaven. They dance 
for joy. They imagine they are in a 
great palace giving a ball—that the 
wife of the Man is the queen of the 
ball. She puts the ribbons and flowers 
in her hair, and they dance wildly to- 
gether, while the figure in gray looks 
on indifferent, and the candle in his 
hands burns brightly. 

The next scene is called “The Ball 
in the Man’s House.” It is a huge 
room with great columns placed in a 
circle. Beyond the columns all is 
shadow, and the room is brilliant with 
cold, artificial light. Everything in the 
house is rich and gilded. An orches- 
tra is playing; three little black pup- 
pets, one scraping the violin, one the 
cello, and the third blowing the flute. 
They only play one tune, a lively, mo- 
notonous and foolish polka. 

Under each column a guest is seated, 
stiff and lifeless as a waxwork. They 
are old, wrinkled, painted, bedaubed 
and ridiculous. The women guests are 
dressed in silk, satins, tinsel and gaudy 
jewels; the men are like expensive, 
pompous dolls, some in uniform, some 
covered with orders, others in black 
and white clothes; they are all quite 
expressionless. 

In the centre of the room young men 


his 


make believe. * 
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and girls are dancing the polka, and 
they dance and disappear in and out of 
the columns. The figure in gray stands 
in one corner of the room and two- 
thirds of his candle have been con- 
sumed. The guests talk. Here is the 
beginning of their conversation— 

“I must observe that it is a great 
honor to be invited to the Man’s ball.” 

“You may add that this honor is 
given to extremely few. The whole 
town tried to get asked; very few were 
chosen. My husband, my children and 
myself are all proud of the honor the 
most highly-to-be-honored Man has 
paid us.” 

“I am sorry for those who were not 
asked, they will not be able to sleep all 


night for envy; and to-morrow they 
will invent calumnies about the te- 


diousness of the Man’s ball.” 

“They never saw such magnifi- 
cence.” 

“You might add such extraordinary 
magnificence and luxury.” 

“And I say such enchanting and un- 
amusement. If this is not 
amusing I should like to know what is 
amusing!” 

“Stop; it is useless arguing 
people are tormented by 
They will say to you, that the chairs 
on which we are sitting were not of 
gold at all.” 

“That they were the simplest wooden 
chairs bought at a second-hand shop!” 

“That there was no electric light 
here, but ordinary tallow candles. 
They will have the face to deny that 
the pictures had such broad, gold 
frames. I seem to hear the sound of 
gold.” 

“You see its gleam; that is enough, 
I think.” 

“T seldom enjoyed music so much as 
at the balls of the Man. It is divine 
music and it lifts the soul into the 
higher spheres.” 

“TI should hope that the music was 
good considering what is paid for it; 


ceasing 


with 


who envy. 
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you should add that this is the best 
orchestra in the town; it plays on the 
highest occasions.” 

“You hear this music long after- 
wards; it takes the soul captive. My 
children, when they return from the 
balls of the Man, keep on humming the 
music a long time afterwards.” 

And they continue to talk in detail 
of the splendor of the house the 
Man, of his riches, of his many Be 
his numerous houses, his wonderfully 
appointed bathrooms, and they all say 
in chorus— 

“How rich!” 

“How splendid!” 

“How gorgeous!” 

“How rich!” 

The Man and his wife pass through 
the ballroom. The Man has grown 
gray, but still seems strong and full of 
life, the wife is still pretty. The Man 
is followed by his friends and his ene- 
mies. His friends have good counte- 
nances and his enemies look horrible 
and evil. And as they pass the guests 
vie with each other in praises of the 
Man and his wife, with applause for 
the friends and hisses for the enemies. 
When they have through to 
supper, the guests begin to grow anx- 
ious lest they have been forgotten, and 
when at last they begin to grow con- 


passed 


vinced of this, one of them says, “I 
cannot understand, [ must frankly 
own, why we came to a house with 


One should choose 
carefully.” 


such a reputation. 
one’s acquaintances 
At that moment a man in a gorgeous 
livery enters and announces that the 
Man and his wife beg their honored 
guests to come to supper. 

The guests all file off, saying in 
chorus, “What a livery! What music! 
How gorgeous! How rich! What an 
honor! What an honor!” 

The next scene is the misfortune of 
the Man. He has lost his money, he 
has sold all his possessions, even his 
books. His one servant, an old woman, 


more 
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teMs this, and how there is nothing left 
in the large house but rats; and how 
a fresh misfortune had just happened. 
The Man’s child went for a walk, and 
some wicked person threw a stone at 
him and broke open his head, and now 
he is lying sick and in danger of life. 
The doctor comes and tells the anxious 
Man and his wife, who are now old 
and worn (for the candle the gray fig- 
ure still holds in his hands is almost 
burnt down to its socket), that their 


son is asleep and will probably get 
better. The Man looks at his drawing- 
table. “Look,” he says to his wife, “I 


began to draw this when our boy was 
still well; I stopped at this line and 
thought ‘I will rest and go on later.’ 
Look what a simple and quiet line! 
And yet it is terrible to look upon, for 
it may be the last line which I drew 
when my boy was still alive.” Then 
he finds his son’s toys on the table; 
their presence there used to make his 
They were bought in the 
of the Man’s poverty; a little 
horse without a tail, and a 
squeaking clown. The Man remembers 
how he used to talk to his little boy 
playing with the gee-gee. ‘“‘Where are 
you galloping to, gee-gee?” “Over the 
hills and far away, papa, to kill the 
dragon because I’m a knight.” Then 
the Man and his wife kneel and pray 
that their son may not die. Anything 
but not that. The mother says, 
live.” And the Man’s 


work easier. 
days 
wooden 


else, 
“Let 
prayer is as follows— 

“See, I pray to Thee, I 
aged knees; I grovel in the dust 
fore Thee, I kiss Thy earth. Perhaps 
I have offended Thee; if so, then for- 
give. It is true I was hard, envious, 
exacting: I often blamed myself; wilt 
If such is Thy will, 
leave me my son; 
I do not ask 


my son 


bend my 


be- 


Thou forgive me? 
punish me, only 
leave him, I pray Thee. 
for mercy nor for pity, but only for 
justice. Wicked men tried to kill him 
—those who offend Thee with their 
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works and make Thy earth hideous. 
Wicked, pitiless ruffians! who throw 
stones from behind corners, from be- 
hind a corner, the ruffians! Do not let 
them accomplish their evil work. 
Staunch the blood; give back life to 
my son who is so good. Thou didst 
take everything from me, but did I 
ever pray as a suppliant: ‘Give me 
back my riches, give me back my 
friends, give me back my talent’? 
No, never; even for my talent 
I never prayed. And Thou knowest 
what talent is—it is greater than life. 
‘Perhaps it must be so,’ methought. 
and I bore everything—I bore every- 
thing. But now I pray on my knees, in 
the dust, kissing the earth, let my son 
live! give my son back his life. I kiss 
Thy earth.” 

And then the wife goes to see after 
the child, and the Man falls to sleep on 
the sofa and dreams happy dreams of 
his boy. 

And the gray figure speaks and. says 
even now, while the Man is dreaming 
happily, his son has died. The Man 
awakes and his wife returns, and he 
asks if his son is dead, and she 
answers “Yes.” The wife falis at the 
Man’s feet and cries bitterly, and the 
Man turns to the gray figure and 
curses his life and the day when he 
was born. 

The fifth and last scene is the death 
of the Man. It is in an underground 
cellar where drunkards are laughing 
and raving. The Man sits apart and 
alone with his head buried in his 
hands. His wife is dead, his house is 
empty; there is nowhere for him to go, 
he is utterly alone and he Is dying, 
for the candle in the hands of the 
gray figure has almost burnt out. The 
old crones who appeared in the first 
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scene of all return once more; they 
talk and they repeat the set phrases of 
the guests at the Man’s ball: “How 
rich! How gorgeous!” They dance 
round the Man to the tune of the fool- 
ish polka which was played at his ball. 
“Do you remember?’ they whisper. 
“You are going to die. Do you remem- 
ber? ‘How rich! How gorgeous!’ ” 

The dance of the crones grows wilder 
and swifter, and at last the Man 
raises himself and cries, ““Where is my 
sword and my shield? [I am disarmed 
—help! Becur.. .” and he falls on a 
chair and dies. The candle in the 
hands of the gray figure goes out. The 
gray figure says, “Be still! The Man is 
dead.” The crones sing and dance 
round the dead Man to the sound of 
the foolish polka, but at last all grows 
dark and there is silence. 


This play might have been written 
eight hundred years ago. And what- 
ever happens to the world, as long as 
men exist, it will be understood. It 
could be played in Chinese without los- 
ing one jot of its import or its mes- 
sage; it is outside of time and place, 
independent of man’s fleeting customs 
and various manners, for it merely re- 
peats the cry of pain uttered in sub- 
lime accents by the Hebrew poet, and 
re-echoed by all suffering singers in all 
times and countries, from Aeschylus to 
Leopardi. But it only shows one side 
of the mysterious medal; there is an- 
other, a shining side which other poets 
have seen and sung: Dante, Goethe, 
and Shelley, for instance, in his “high 
and passionate” ‘“‘Adonais,” when he 


says-- 


Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 


Maurice Baring. 
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THE POWER OF THE KEYS. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE KEYS ABE TUBNED. 

The Begum’s hoarded corn was com- 
ing to an end, the roofs of the veran- 
dahs had been torn down for fuel, but 
the end of winter was not yet in sight. 
The children, quaint figures in gar- 
ments made out of curtains and other 
unusual fabrics, were beginning to look 
pinched and to show languor. As yet 
they had not felt actual scarcity, but 
the food was unvarying and lacking in 
nourishment. But they would soon re- 
health 

came, 
the 


and when the 
thought 


while 


strength 
Eleanor, 
that a 


cover 
con- 


fur- 


spring 
scious all 


ther supply of this same _ tasteless 
and monotonous grain was likely 
to be an unattainable blessing. 
The snow was’ hard andi i £ firm 


now, and she proposed to Vashti that 
they should venture down to the lower 
village in search of food. None of the 
other women would have dared to 
come, and Vashti only acquiesced be- 
cause she felt the invitation a chal- 
lenge. She had all the plainswoman’s 
horror of snow, and followed in Elea- 
nor’s footsteps in deadly fear, while 
the other women stood looking after 
them and wailing. The descent was 
easier than Eleanor had dared to hope, 
and with a good many slips and falls, 
they reached the foot of the hill safely. 
Only one building was standing, and 
to it they made their way. It was 
roofless, and the snow lay thick on the 
charred walls, but in one corner, away 
from which the snow had drifted, lay 
a man, apparently asleep. Vashti 
shrieked and fled, but Eleanor, after 
ealling out to him in vain, entered the 
place. The man was a Scythian sol- 
dier, dead. His body showed no wound, 
and in a heavy bundle at his side, with 
a number of trinkets and other loot, 
were some chapatis, so that he had not 


died from starvation. Evidently he 
had lingered behind the column plun- 
dering, and following it alone, had been 
to death in the roofless house. 
Eleanor the face 
and went out. Vashti, 
afraid to return alone, and to remain, 
was at last induced to join her, and 


frozen 
covered reverently 


equally 


they went about among the ruins. A 
frozen chapati here, a handful of grain 


there, was all they could find—not 
enough to fill the baskets they hadi 
brought. Looking down the moun- 


tain towards the snow-covered ruins of 
the hunting-palace and the village near 


it, they saw there was no hope of 


reaching them, for the bridge which 
had spanned the river was gone. With 


much difficulty they retraced their 
steps up the hill, and dragged them- 
selves back to the hospital with their 
During the as- 


slipped on a 


tale of cold comfort. 
cent Eleanor had 
and injured her ankle. and Vashti was 


rock 


obliged to leave the baskets for one 
of the others to fetch, and help her on. 

The enforced which followed 
tried Eleanor terribly. Weakened by 
insufficient food and warmth, she 
found herself oppressed by a haunting 
horror—what if she should die and 
leave her flock without a leader? In 
vain she told herself that since God 
had placed her charge of 
them, He would not take her away— 
the thought returned and held her. It 
was the contented helplessness of the 
people that made her despair; they 
would sit down and wait patiently for 
death, without a murmur against God 
or a reproach against her, but not one 
of them seemed capable of initiating 
fiiny movement for relief. Even the 
vigorous Nani spoke quite happily of 
dying now that the Miss Sahib could 
no longer go out and for food. 
and Vashti had been too much fright- 


rest 


there in 


look 
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ened by the sight of the dead Scythian 
to venture out again. In this emer- 
gency it was little Miss D’Costa, of all 
people, who came to the rescue. 

“I think there might be some food 
left in the village under the Look-out, 
Miss Weston,” she said, with an un- 
usual vivacity which did not hide her 
trembling. “If you approve, I will 
take Mai Sarah and go and see. It is 
her native place, you know, and she 
could tell me where the people would 
be likely to conceal their stores.” 

“Oh, if you could!” cried Eleanor. 
“You are not afraid?’ 

“Oh no, not at all!” protested Miss 
L’Costa airily, but the effort was too 
great. “I am very much afraid, Miss 
Weston,” she confessed with quiver- 
ing lips; “but God will take care of us. 
It is for the poor children’s sake we 
are going.” 

The hours passed slowly while the 
two were gone, though Eleanor held a 
school examination to divert the chil- 
dren’s minds. Not until night was 
falling were the two women seen re- 
turning, Mai Sarah’s sturdy form bent 
under a heavy sack, Miss D’Costa car- 
rying a laden basket. In the joy and 
bustle consequent on the arrival of sup- 
plies, there was at first no time to ask 
for details of the day’s doings, but 
when the welcome meal had been pre- 
p..«d—merely chapatis again, from the 
coarse flour Miss D’Costa had carried 
—Eleanor noticed that neither of the 


adventurers volunteered any, Mai 
Sarah, always taciturn, replied with 
nothing but grunts when she was 


questioned, and there was horror in 
Miss D’Costa’s eyes. She sat with the 
food untouched before her, and refused 
to eat. 

“I can’t, Miss Weston. There is 
blood upon it,” she broke out at last. 
Horrified, Eleanor asked what she 
meant, and the story came out with a 
rush. 

“We were coming out of the house 
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where we found the corn, Miss Weston; 
it was on the edge of the mountain. A 
man sprang out from behind the next 
house, With a great sword, and shouted 
to us to give it up. Mai Sarah was just 
lifting the sack upon her shoulders, and 
she swung it round—indeed, indeed, 
Miss Weston, I am sure she only meant 
to protect herself from the sword—but 
it struck the man and he fell—we could 
hear him falling, down, down, down. I 
wished to leave the sack behind, but 
Mai Sarah refused to obey me—and 
this is the food.” 

“There is no hope that he might be 
alive if we went and looked?” said 
Eleanor, 

“Oh, none, Miss Westen. 
him strike the rocks several 
And we are murderers.” 

This conviction could not be eradi- 
eated from Miss D’Costa’s mind, and 
became an obsession. She would sit 
brooding over it for hours, and one 
night Eleanor, hearing footsteps mount- 
ing to the roof, was just in time to pre- 
vent her throwing herself down the 
cliff, in a state between somnambulism 
and insanity. She pleaded passion- 
ately that she might be allowed to sac- 
rifice herself in order to avert retribu- 
tion from the rest of the community, 
and thenceforth it was necessary to 
watch her carefully. She was not the 
only one in whom signs of mental dis- 
turbance appeared. Old quarrels were 
reopened, and one woman, who had a 
grudge of long standing against an- 
other, set to work deliberately to starve 
herself to death, with the amiable in- 
tention of haunting her adversary for 
the future. 

As soon as Eleanor was able to walk, 
it was necessary for her also to make 
an expedition to the fateful village. 
Mai Sarah refused flatly to accompany 
her, but described the one house in 
which she had found a further store 
of corn, and Nani consented to act as 
burden-bearer, on condition that she 


We heard 
times. 
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might bring a Bible, which she could 
not read, as protection against the pow- 
ers of evil. Even Eleanor’s heart beat 
more quickly as they approached the 
village, after a long and toilsome climb 
through the snow, but this time there 
was no outlaw to terrify them. They 
found the corn Mai Sarah had seen, 
satisfied themselves that no more was 
to be discovered, and began their re- 
turn journey. Suddenly a shot struck 
the house they were passing, and was 
followed by a small hailstorm of bul- 
lets. 

“Down, Nani, down!” cried Bleanor, 
and they threw themselves flat on the 
snow. The first attempt to stand up 
brought another bullet, and _ they 
crawled humbly into cover, pushing 
their burdens in front of them. 

“Where can they come from?” said 
Eleanor, peering cautiously round the 
corner of a wall. 

“Across the valley, Miss Sahib. 
There is an old fort there, and doubt- 
less evil men have sought refuge in it. 
These are not the bullets of the Bala 
people. They must be Scythians.” 

“Happily they can’t get across to us,” 
said Eleanor, and they resumed their 
toilsome progress until a friendly rock 
enabled them to walk erect. The sun 
had softened the snow, which made 
their march doubly tiring,’ but the fact 
brought hope with it. 

“Spring is not far off now!” thought 
Eleanor. “In the spring we shall be 
relieved. Can we hold out? We 
must!” 

That night she reduced the adults’ 
allowance to the smallest amount that 
would sustain life. A week later it 
was necessary to reduce the children’s 
allowance’ also. Doors, bookcases, 
furniture, all had gone for fuel. The 
people had now neither strength nor 
energy for the outdoor exercise to 
which they had submitted at first, and 
there were no means of warming the 
large rooms. The minimum of daily 
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work was done, and then each worker 
slunk in listlessly to join the circle 
round the one small brazier which 
could be kept alight. Following an 
Ethiopian custom, Eleanor had made 
the women sew a number of resais to- 
gether into one large wadded quilt 
which covered the brazier, while they 
and the children sat or lay under the 
edges, as near as they could get to the 
central warmth. Thus the days passed, 
the people becoming less and less re- 
sponsive to Eleanor’s attempts to 
rouse them, and first one child died, 
then another, and two or three of the 
women. 

Then the food failed altogether. 
Eleanor called for volunteers to accom- 
pany her in an attempt to reach one of 
the further villages in the valley, but 
no one would come. She suggested go- 
ing alone, and they acquiesced apa- 
thetically, but she durst not go, know- 
ing that without her they would lie 
down and die without a struggle, and 
she remained, with the plaintive wail- 
ing of the children in her ears. After 
a day and night absolutely without 
food, she had fallen into an uneasy 
slumber, when a hand gripped her 
shoulder. 

“Miss Sahib, there are Scythians be- 
low in the ravine,” said Vashti. 

“Scythians? not English?” cried Elea- 
nor, starting up. 

“No, Miss Sahib, they have fur 
coats and caps. See for yourself.” 

Almost too weak to stand, Eleanor 
climbed the steps painfully, and looked 
down from the roof, only to confess 
that she had never seen English sol- 
diers so dressed. 

“But at least they are human be- 
ings,” she murmured. “They might 
give us something for the children to 
eat.” 

“Aré bap, Miss Sahib!” cried Vashti 
in horror. They took away all the 
food we had. They fired at you and 
Nani. If we trouble them, they will 
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kill us. Let us rather pretend that 
there is no one here.” 

To Eleanor it seemed that a swift 
death would be merciful compared with 
the slow pangs of hunger, but the ab- 
ject terror of the rest of the people in- 
duced her to yield to their wishes. A 
shivering, terrified group, they gath- 
ered behind her on the verandah, and 
waited in silence, straining their ears 
for every sound, and with eyes fixed on 
the gate. 

“Is there any one here?” A stento- 
rian voice shouted the question from 
without, and repeated it in Urdu. No 
one answered, the women covering the 
children’s mouths with their chadars 
lest they should utter a sound. Elea- 
nor could not have spoken, though some 
thought was trying to urge itself to her 
bewildered brain—something about 
English and Scythian. Then a child's 
wail, shrill and piercing, broke the si- 
lence. Jinda had wriggled away from 
Nani and given vent to her terror. 

“O wretched Jinda!”’ breathed Topsy. 
superior as ever, though she had to 
struggle out of Joanna’s” grasp. 
“Truly thou hast brought death upon 
the Miss Sahib and this whole 
pany!” 

There was a murmur of voices at the 
gate, and the same voice as before 
called out, “Stand aside.” There was 
a violent assault on the door, but it 
stood firm, and a shot was fired into 
the lock. A second attack was suc- 
cessful, the gate fell inwards, and the 
fur-clad men poured in. Eleanor took 
a step towards them. 

“What does this mean?” she began, 
in a voice that was little more than a 
whisper. “Oh, it must be a dream,” 
she murmured helplessly—‘‘a hallucina- 
tion!” 

“Do you mean that we are not real?” 
said Mr. Brooke’s voice somewhere 
close by. “Try.” He slipped off a 
great gauntlet and held out his hand, 
and she touched it doubtfully. ‘“Elea- 


com- 
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nor!” he cried sharply, “what is the 
matter? Don’t you know me? What 
has happened?” 

“Starved,” she managed to say. “No 


food since How long is it?’ she 
asked Vashti. 

“The Miss Sahib and we-people have 
tasted nothing for two days,” supplied 
Vashti promptly. 

Mr. Brooke’s face changed, and his 
voice had grown curt. He gave sev- 
eral sharp orders, and the verandah 
became a scene of bustle. The differ- 
ent parts of an oil stove were produced 
and fitted together, and snow was col- 
lected for melting. The children 
watched with dull patience, until they 
saw tablets of compressed soup being 
thrown into the cauldron. Then they 
gathered closer, and fixed hungry, be- 
seeching eyes on the men in charge. 

“They mustn’t have too much at 
first,” said Eleanor, waking from her 
lethargy, and as soon as the soup was 
ready she became as busy as any of the 
rescuers in distributing it. Pres- 
ently she found herself forcibly drawn 
aside. 

“Plenty to look after them,” said Mr. 
Brooke. “Drink this.” 

She waved it aside with sick disgust. 
“I couldn't,” she said. 

“You must. Drink it.” He fed her 
with a spoon as if she had been a 
baby. “Taking care of every one but 
yourself, as usual!” he said. ‘“No, you 
are not to move. All your people are 
having quite as much as is good for 
them. You shall not kill yourself 
while I am here, at any rate. Good 
heavens! if I had had any idea of the 
state of things! But we could not 
get here sooner. We have been a 
month on the way as it is.” 

He spoke anxiously and jerkily, and 
Eleanor tried to collect her thoughts to 
answer him. “I knew you would 
come,” she said at last; “but I don’t 
know how you managed to get here so 
“Oh!” her tears began to fall 





soon. 
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slowly, “if it could have been last 
week! Little Karnal Sahib died in 
my arms on Sunday night, crying to 
me for food, and there was nothing to 
give him.” 

Mr. Brooke took her scarred hands, 
rough with the unaccustomed work of 
the winter, in his own. “Forgive me,” 
he said. “Nothing should have kept 
me from coming up in the autumn if 
I had known, but the doctors were 
persuaded I could not move.” 

“You were wounded? Oh, I know 
it wasn’t your fault. You would have 
come if you could. Is the war over 
now, then?’ 

“Yes, peace ought 
signed by this time.” 

“Is it a good peace?” she asked anx- 
iously. 

“Well, we get a rectification of front- 
ier and an indemnity—I doubt if we 
shall get that, though, for there is 
something very like anarchy all over 
The Xipanguese get the 
province south of the Ruma 
which Scythia stole fifty years ago, and 
a protectorate over the country they 
have twice ‘conquered from the Scy- 
thians.” 

Eleanor listened with a faint smile. 
“IT can’t quite grasp it,” she said, “but 
it sounds fair. And Janie?” 

“Married to Arbuthnot. 
pleased?” 

‘Of course. 
be that. Do you 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” 


to have been 


Scythia. 


coast 


Are you 


I always hoped it would 


” 





said one 
of the rescuing party, coming up, “but 
the women say there is a detachment 
of Scythians holding out somewhere be- 
yond the Look-out. Evidently they 
don’t know the war is over.” 

“They fired at us one day when we 
were looking for food,” said Eleanor 
“I suppose they thought we were Bala 
people, and they are very angry with 
the Rajah.” 

“It looks as if we should have to go 
and take their surrender,” said Mr. 
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Booke. “The loyal messages which 
the Rajah sent down in the autumn 
promise very badly for any Scythians 
falling into his hands. I should like 
to get them on the march down before 
he can attack them.” He gave one 
or two orders, and turned to Eleanor. 
“I must leave you for a few hours, I 
fear. We can't let the Rajah get out of 
hand again. I only wish we could 
make things more comfortable for you 
here, but we came on ahead of our 
transport, bringing only what we could 
carry ourselves. At any rate we have 
plenty of compressed food, and the 
other things ought to be up in a day 
or two. Or we may be able to estab- 
lish connection with Sheonath.” 

“It doesn’t signify—it’s all right,” 
said Eleanor incoherently. “But I have 
never thanked you—or said how glad 
I am to see you—or anything.” 

“That you may do as much as you 
lixe,”’ he said, “but thanks are not to 
be mentioned. 
tion of them between you and me. It 


There can be no ques- 


was for my own sake I came—do you 
understand ?” 

The words were few, but they ex- 
pressed more than many protestations. 
Eleanor sat for a few minutes where 
he left her, thinking them over with a 
happy smile. Then Miss D'Costa 
came softly in and kissed her timidly, 
murmuring with tears that she knew 
how it was, and she was very, very 
glad for dear Miss Weston, but what 
would happen to St. Martin’s? 
a question 


It was 
impossible to answer at 


present, and Eleanor put it aside, and 


went to look after her charges. Mr. 
Brooke had left two men to make 
themselves useful, and these, having 


discovered in the roof of the disman- 
tled isolation ward a number of beams 
which the women had been unable to 
move, were getting them out to 
as firewood. For most of the rescued 
it was sufficient happiness to sit and 
watch the flames, while not unconscious 


use 
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of the pile of emergency rations which 
were recklessly being converted into 
more soup. Two or three who were 
weaker than the rest refused to be ban- 
ished, and lay luxuriously covered with 
the great quilt, while the hum of con- 
versation waxed loud. All the in- 
habitants of St. Martin’s had of late 
been accommodated in the Miss Sa- 
hibs’ house, both because the rooms 
were more easily warmed, and fewer 
fires were needed, so that it was easy 
to arrange for the relieving party to be 
quartered in the hospital—save in the 
matter of beds, since all had been used 
for fuel. But the two men left be- 
hind assured Eleanor that the floor 
could not be harder than the rocks on 
which they had slept for the last few 
nights, especially as she was able to 
provide them with blankets. Thus she 
went about busily and happily all day, 
and just before sunset escaped alone 
to the roof, hoping no one saw her. 
To watch for a lover was not the sort 
of thing her people would have ex- 
pected of the Doctor Miss Sahiba, but 
she had provided herself with an ex- 
cuse in the shape of the disinterred 
Union Jack. Having hoisted it tri- 
umphantly, she went up to her watch- 
tower and looked northwards. Com- 
ing down the road from the Look-out 
she could see a moving mass, which 
was presently hidden behind the nearer 
hill. Then it came in sight again. 

“Hlow much alike they all look in 
those fur coats!” she said to herself, 
with some disappointment. “I thought 
I should have known him anywhere. 
How slowly they are coming! And 
they are bringing wounded with them. 
Can there have been fighting?” 

She watched while the men came 
down the road and up the path and 
halted under the wall in the gathering 
one of them going forward to 
the gate. Without understanding, she 
heard the words of the man with the 
loud voice—it was gruff now. 


dusk, 
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“Of course they'll say they couldn’t 
see the white flag against the snow, but 
any one may believe that who likes. 
They knew who it was before. they 
fired.” 

Some one was wounded, then. Elea- 
nor went down the steps, and came 
upon one of the fur-clad men speaking 
in low tones to Miss D’Costa and 
Vashti. 

“He tied his handkerchief to a rifle 
so that it might show well against the 
huts, and walked out into the open 
space. They must have seenit. But 
they fired the moment he showed him- 
self?” 

“And it was instantaneous?’ asked 
the awed voice of Miss D’Costa, too 
much moved for tears. 

“Through the heart.” 


Two months later, Janie and Miss 
I)’Costa, mounted on ponies, and fol- 
lowed by an escort of servants and 
coolies, were riding down the tempora- 
rily repaired road below St. Martin’s, 
looking back at the solitary figure 
which waved farewell to them from the 
roof. When the news of Mr. Brooke’s 
death reached Ranjitgarh, Janie cast 
Eleanor’s teachings to the winds, and 
recklessly informed her husband that 
he might say she was not to go to Bur- 
ree if he liked, but she was going all 
the same. Arbuthnot was too wise or 
too sympathetic to say anything of the 
kind, and Janie went up to Bala under 
difficulties such as no Englishwoman 
had surmounted before her. Her fiery 
energy made light of the obstacles pre- 
sented by snow and interrupted com- 
munications, and incited worried trans- 
port officers to get her through and be 
rid of her. She reached St. Martin’s 
triumphantly, and was welcomed with 
wild joy, for the people had become 
curiously afraid of the Doctor Miss 
Sahiba, who went about among them 
to all appearance as usual, but with a 
shadow in her eyes that made the chil- 
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dren shrink from her. To Eleanor her 
coming brought the blessed relief of 
tears. Silent sympathy was impossi- 
ble to Janie, and she had much to tell 
of Mr. Brooke’s doings and his kind- 
ness during the past two years. She 
it was who put into words the thought 
that had occurred to most of those who 
heard of his death. “If it had only 
been in the war, I could have borne it; 
but when peace had actually been 
signed, to be killed by accident, as it 
were—through some one’s fright or 
carelessness!” 

Eleanor answered her with difficulty. 
“No, I can bear it, because there is 
that one day to look back upon. I can 
realize now what Heaven is like.” 

But though Janie could comfort, she 
could not prevail upon Eleanor to leave 
St. Martin's, as she and others thought 
she ought to do. Since the day of the 
relief, she had insisted on flying the 


Union Jack from the roof regularly 
from dawn to sunset. Dr. Weaver, 


who had resumed his supervision of 
the mission, and feared that 
pital would become identified in the 
minds of the people With British rather 
than Christian influence, remonstrated, 
and Eleanor listened to his arguments, 
but kept the flag flying. With some 
natural resentment, he told Janie that 
it was clear Dr. Weston was allowing 
that sad affair to prey on her mind, 
and it would be well for her to take 
her overdue furlough at once. But 
Eleanor refused. 

“You understand, I Janie,” 
she said. “If I went home, I should 
have to talk about this two years, and 
every one would ask all sorts of ques- 
tions. But I lived through it in the 
confidence that I should see him at the 
end, and now I have to arrange my 
life over again without the expecta- 
I can’t go among people until I 


the hos- 


know, 


tion. 
have accustomed myself to it.” 

“Then come back with me to Ranjit- 
garh,” suggested Janie hopefully, but 
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without much expectation of success. 
“There is so much to do in Granthistn, 
Burree. If you could only see Nanak- 
pur and all the other towns! In some 
places one can hardly find one’s way 
about, all the landmarks seem swept 
away—what with the war and street 
fights and incendiarism. And of course 


mission property has suffered even 
worse than other public buildings— 


churches and schools and hospitals all 
And our people, Burree—our 
poor scattered Christians—just 
ning to find their way back to their old 
homes, and crying for joy when they 
see their missionaries again! And the 
orphans, and the poor maimed, starved 
creatures who come out of hiding- 
places, and the awful stories they have 
to tell! One hears now what happened 
to some of the people who were not 
rescued in time.” 

“At least,” said Eleanor, with 
wonted grimness, “the Christians will 
hardly prefer the Scythians to us after 
this.” 

“It was not only the Scythians,” said 
Janie. “I heard Jock’s chief say that 
it had taken fifty years to put a little 
of the fear of God into the tribes, and 
that in eighteen they had 
learnt lessons which it would take an- 
other fifty years to knock out of their 
heads.” 

“A chance for a new generation of 
Nicholsons and Lawrences. The old 
men have saved India in this 
now it is for the young men to show 
whether they can keep it.” 

“And so,” went on Janie, 
how much there is to do. Everything 
has simply to be built up again from 


gone. 


begin 


un- 


months 


war; 


“you see 


the beginning. And you could help so 
much!” 

“But isn’t there plenty to do here, 
Janie? We have to build up every- 
thing again too. As soon as the coolies 
can bring up the wood I shall set the 
builders to work. And if there are not 
so many patients as before, you see 
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how they are bringing in orphans 
every day. Unless we can transfer 
them to one of the Granthistan sta- 
tions, I shall have to think of getting 
a properly trained schoolmistress. No 
lack of work, you see!” 

Janie listened sympathetically, but 
her heart sank, for how could-she leave 
Eleanor alone at St. Martin’s? She 
scolded herself afterwards for her feel- 
ing of depression. 

“When I ought only to be glad to 
see my poor darling Burree taking an 
interest in things again!’ she mused. 
“How can [ be such a wretch? I know 
I was horrid to Burree once because I 
said she and I ought to be enough to 
one another without thinking about 
men, but now, somehow, things here 
feel so small. Two years ago it would 
ha. = seemed frightfully important that 
Jinda’s frocks are getting atrociously 
short and there are only two whole 
sheets in the hospital, but now I know 
Vashti is quite hurt because she be- 
lieved I didn’t care a bit when she 
showed me them this morning. I 
thought I heard Jock say, in his lordly. 
absurd ‘Why, get new ones, of 
course!’ instead of talking about letting 
down hems and taking out worn pieces, 
and it nearly made me cry. Oh, I do 
wish I could hear him say it!” 


way, 


Janie thoroughly and unex- 
pectedly miserable. She had thought 
it would be quite easy and natural to 
settle down once more in her old place 
Martin’s, and the wild impa- 
tience she felt to her husband 
again astonished her. She was living 
upon his letters, in which she read in 
ber, 


was 


at St. 


see 


every line how much he missed 
though they always ended with the 
charge that she must not think of com- 
ing down as long as Miss Weston 
wanted her. It was bad enough when 
he was helpless, but now that he was 
beginning to get stronger it became in- 
tolerable to be away from him. 
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“After all, I shall not be obliged to 
inflict my whole weight on you when- 
ever I want to walk a few steps,” she 
read, two days after her talk with 
Eleanor. “The new crutches have 
come, and I am practising diligently 
to astonish you when you get back. 
I managed the whole length of our ve- 
randah this morning, and think of sur- 
prising old Saundersfoot with a call at 
his office to-morrow. Will you believe 
your eyes if I walk on to the platform 
to meet you when you come? That 
puts it a horribly long way off, though. 
My pride in these achievements doesn’t 
extend to wishing you any longer away. 
If you came back to-night I believe the 
crutches would have a rest until you 
got tired of taking me about.” 


was becoming accustomed to 
manage without her! That was the 
comfort the unreasonable Janie derived 
from his letter, and it nearly broke her 
heart. How she had looked forward 
to superintending his first steps on the 
new crutches that were to do so much 
for him! But now, when she returned, 
he would be able to go about by him- 
self, like other people’s husbands, and 
would no longer be exclusively de- 
pendent on her. She cried over the 
letter until it struck her suddenly that 
she was really grudging him his par- 
tial restoration to health, and then she 
called herself names and wrote to con- 
fess her unkindness to him, only beg- 
ging him pathetically not to get quite 
well before she came back. But the 
letter was never sent, owing to what 
Janie thought must be a species of 
telepathy on Eleanor's part, though her 
own woe-begone aspect, with its inef- 
fectual veil of heroic resolution, was 
enough to show any person of ordinary 
insight the state of the case. 

“Janie, I am ashamed of myself to 
have kept you from your husband so 
He has been most kind about it, 
I shall send 


Jock 


long. 
but it is not fair to him. 
you down with the road-making party 
next week.” 
This sudden 


release took Janie’s 
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breath away, and at first she refused 
to accept it, but Kleanor swept away 
her objections, which at best were 
half-hearted. 

“How can you possibly manage all 
alone?’ 

“When you are restored to your poor 
patient husband, 1 shall send for my 
niece Nelly to join me.” 

“But perhaps Mr. Weston won't let 
her come, the country dis- 
turbed.” 

“He will if he knows she is needed 
here.” 

“After all, he has seven of them,” 
said Janie in her old maladroit way. 

“If you asked him, he would tell you 
that our family gives its women as 


as is so 


well as its men to the Empire,” said 
Eleanor. 

“Of course I'll meet her at Bombay,” 
said Janie, anxious to atone; “and 


Jock and I will bring her up here, and 
be paying guests at St. Martin's for 
the hot weather. They will have made 
the road practicable for tongas by that 
time.” 
When it 
Eleanor should remain at St. Martin’s, 
the details proved unexpectedly easy 
of arrangement. Pending Nelly’s ar- 
rival, she was to have the company of 
who had been discoy- 


was once settled that 


Sister Lawson, 
ered by the eagle eye of Sister M’ Kay 
to be contemplating that most heinous 
crime in the nurse's calendar, a break- 
travelling companion for 
Janie at the time in 
the person of Miss D’Costa, who was 


down, A 
appeared 


merely leaving temporarily on a_ visit 
to her relatives. As she rode down the 
track, she impressed upon Janie that 
left dear Miss 
had it not 


never have 
for an hour, 


she would 
Weston even 
been for the strong representations of 
her family. They were such a united 
family, and never before had one of 
them been absent for two whole years 


from the family home. Janie an- 
swered mechanically, and wished that 
(THE 
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Miss D'’Costa would not say “familee.” 
She herself was going down again into 
the rush and bustle attending the rise 
of the new Granthistan on the ruins of 
the old, and home life and love and du- 
ties awaited her there, but quiet little 
St. Martin’s could never cease to be 
dear. to her. Her heart turned joy- 
fully to the approaching meeting with 
her husband, but not even in the 
thought of him could she forget the 
solitary figure of Eleanor on _ her 
watch-tower, with the flag drooping 
above her, and behind her the moun- 
tain peaks that guarded the forbid- 
den country. 

The war was over—as usual entered 
upon without preparation and marked 
by “unfortunate incidents.” The only 
gainer from it so far appeared to be 
Hercynia, who remained as strong in 
herself as before, and infinitely more 
powerful for mischief, owing to the ex- 
haustion of Sritain and Scythia 
But there was possibility of a 
moral gaih for which even the widows 
and orphans at home, and in India the 
destruction of the work of generations 
and the raising of passions which it 


both 


the 


would take years to allay, were not too 
high a price. The fleet could 
fend the line of the Himalayas and 
Hindu Kush; it could not even steam 
up to Payab. Would the enthusiasm 
for military reform and for national 
military training survive the crisis that 
had called it forth, or prove—as on all 
as evanescent 


not de- 


previous occasions as 
the devil's religious aspirations? Would 
the average Briton realize that holding 
the keys of Empire was not a summer 
day’s pastime, nor a charge to be del- 
egated to a few men at a distance, but 
a trust the burden of which must be 
borne by every man and woman in the 
country? On the answer to these ques- 
tions it depended whether the island in 
the North Seas maintain her 
claim to be the mother of an imperial 


could 


race, 


END.) Sydney C. Grier. 
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PERSIA IN DECAY. 


TABRIZ THE SALUBRIOUS. 

The first view of Tabriz is enchant- 
ing. You look down eight or ten miles 
of post-road upon a fertile valley that 
reminds you of Damascus. Damascus 
with the grandeur of its sentinel rocks 
somewhat curtailed. Yet the general 
view is not dissimilar. An amphithea- 
tre of bare brown hills, with a green- 
shaded city nestling oasis-like in its 
arena. The first view is as a page 
from the “Arabian Nights.” But prox- 
imity brings disenchantment. As you 
cross the narrow Persian bridge which 
gives ingress to the city from the 
north your sesthetic expectations are 
shattered. The broad open road is lost 
in a narrow valley. Bleak mud-walis 
enclose you on every side. Your only 
landscape is baked-brick and blue sky, 
with an occasional poplar rearing its 
tapering head above the lofty parti- 
tions. If it were not for this occasional 
patch of green one might have been 
back in old Omdurman, as it was at 
the time of our occupation. Nor does 
acquaintance immediately bring relief; 
as the carriage lumbers on over the 
vicious cobbles you only seem to be- 
come more hopelessly entangled in a 
maze of meaningless alleys. Then you 
plunge into what appears to be a long 
tunnel. As the sight becomes more 
used to the darkness you realize that 
you have reached the far-famed Ta- 
briz bazaars—the most noted in all 
Persia. The first view, however, is 
not encouraging. The bazaars are all 
enclosed with the domed roofing which 
is a feature of Persian architecture. 
Indifferently lighted and redolent of 
the waste of perishable merchandise, 
they are dingy and offensive thorough- 
fares. The shops are the merest cup- 
boards in the walls, and upon first 
acquaintance are as unattractive as the 
streets themselves. But the crowd 


Tabriz, Ist Aug. 1908. 
that throngs this unsavory thorough- 
fare is interesting. It is only in Cen- 
tral Asia that such a cosmopolitan 
medley can be gathered. Long-coated 
Persians wander listlessly from shop 
to shop; untamed Kurds and Khara- 
daghis with greasy curls and baggy 
trousers insolently bar your way; in- 
dustrious Chaldeans glance nervously 
up at you from their labors—to them, 
in the midst of militant Moslemism, 
their faith is a cross the like of which 
no Christian in the West is called to 
bear; unwashed Armenians, who ape 
European habits and vestments as if 
in protest against the iron heel of race 
superiority which Mohammedan Persia 
drives into their backs; shock-bearded 
peasants, who block the thoroughfare 
with their endless droves of donkeys; 
veiled women, all dressed alike in in- 
scrutable visor and striped cloak, shuf- 
fled past with loose iron-shod heels 
clattering against the cobbles; here a 
Caucasian Cossack from the Russian 
Consular guard; there a Pathan sowar 
from the British Consul’s escort, his 
lance-like figure and well-groomed uni- 
form at once a wonder and a lesson to 
the degenerate Persians round him; 
hawkers of all descriptions, selling 
fruits and small-wares, even to typhoid- 
impregnated ice-cream; beggars and 
mendicants innumerable. 

What is this? The crowd parts, and 
five or six stalwart ruffians, tight-laced 
in cartridge-belts and armed to the 
teeth, take the middle of the way. At 
the sight of them three disreputable 
Persians, with badges upon their high 
hats, immediately dive into a con- 
venient alley. Why is this? It is sim- 
ple: the ruffians in arms are revolution- 
ists; the squirming Persians in high 
hats are the Shah’s regulars sent to the 
town to restore order! 

But Tabriz is not all mud walls with 
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cheap stucco doorways. Once you can 
penetrate beyond the iron-barred gates 
in the walls you find that they enclose 
beautiful gardens. Social seclusion is 
a fetish with the Persian. It was 
grafted into his life’s system in the 
Middle Ages. How many times has 
Tabriz, the “sanitarium for fever,” 
been swept by the ravages of war? 
How many times has the blood of its 
young men run red above the cobbles, 
while its walls re-echoed to the de- 
spairing cries of its ravished maidens? 
It is not once or twice. The pillage of 
Tabriz is a tradition which every 
mother amongst the wild tribesmen of 
Central Asia, from Tashkend in the 
north to Baghdad in the south, croons 
over her man-child. To the written 
knowledge of historians it bas been 
royally sacked nine times. In turn 
Shah Suja, Tamerlane, Selim, the Sul- 
tan Suleiman, Osman Pasha, Shah Ab- 
bas, Murad, the Turks of Van, and the 
Russians themselves, have turned it 
over to their licentious soldiery, while 
of minor raids and oppressions there is 
no count. Why, at this very moment, 
as I sit writing, the wild horsemen of 
the Karadagh, in the name of Maha- 
med Ali, the Shah, are looting the 
suburbs and carrying away to the hills 
fair Tabrizi damsels to be their hand- 
maidens. Small wonder, therefore, that 
the inhabitants surround their gardens 
with unscalable walls, imprison their 
homes within low iron-studded gates, 
and so dress their women that the 
fame of their beauty may not pene- 
trate beyond the confines of their own 
domain. 

But within these walls there may be 
found some of that half-mythical, half- 
poetic oriental splendor which in our 
dreams we associate with Persia. The 
town has been made the water-catch 
of a wonderful artificial supply fro 
the hills that surround it. There the 
sinking of wells and traverse-tunnels 
flow of pure 


furnishes an unlimited 
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crystal water. The town is honey- 
combed with a distributing drainage, 
so that every household of importance 
has its own supply passing through its 
grounds. This is responsible for the 
beautiful vegetation. The green of 
poplar, elm, acacia, walnut, peach, and 
willow rises above the walls, while 
the most beautiful flourish 
with but the smallest assistance. The 
aim, too, of the Persian architect is 
ornamental. To us his art is crude, 
and perhaps his facades and brightly- 
illuminated frescoes do not rise above 
the common level of fantastic finish. 
But his efforts harmonize with the 
open straggling garden, the splashes of 
midsummer bloom, the stagnant pond, 
filigree veranda, and irregular mosaics, 
which fotm the basework for his con- 
ceptions. 

But the visitor’s disappointment in 
Tabriz is but momentary. Once the 
monotony of the everlasting mud walls 
and inconsequent alleys has ceased to 
weary, there is so much in this won- 
derful town that is beautiful, quaint, 
and instructive, that the sympathetic 
will find pleasure at every corner of 
the narrow streets he was at first in- 
clined to despise. The antiquity of it 
all appals you. To think that the first 
of these dirt-colored walls was built to 
the order of the ailing Zubaidah, the 
wife of the Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, 
and that in the Middle Ages the re 
nown of Tabriz was such that Edward 
the First of England found it 
dient to send envoys to its then ruler, 
Ghazan Khan. All this brings food for 
serious thought. Here it that 
men were found who penetrated in 
conquest to the plains of India and the 
shores of the Mediterranean, Black, 
and Caspian Seas. A town whose sons 
were giants when our own were semi- 
barbarians, poorly cultured in war, and 
almost ignorant of the arts and bless- 
ings of civilization. Yet to-day? It 
is hard to suppress a smile as one lives 


flowers 


expe- 


was 
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in their midst. These sons that were 
very giants have proved the hares in 
the race of development between na- 
tions. They have slept on the track 
while the tortoise from the West has 
seized the prize! 

“To-morrow, by the grace of God!” 
In that one sentence you have Tabriz, 
—nay, you have the whole of Persia. 


THE ARK, 

If not the most interesting, the most 
prominent building in Tabriz is the 
Citadel. Tabriz city, with its two hun- 
dred and fifty mosques and eight gates, 
is oblong in the shape of its area. The 
Citadel stands on a mound somewhere 
near the centre of the oblong. It con- 
sists of a keep—a square heavy brick 
tower, about 100 feet high, with a gal- 
lery on the top, and walls 25 feet thick 
at the base—and a_ bastioned-banquet- 
ted wall enclosing about an acre of 
courtyard, through which 
of the many watercourses. 
holed throughout, and has all the ap- 
pearance of medieval strength. Its his- 
tory, even if mainly traditional, is in 
teresting. It was originally a mosque, 
and is said to have been raised by Ali 
Shah Jehan, the successor of the Gha- 
zan Khan Mongol whom Edward I. fa- 
vored with his communications. At 
that time this building 
was the largest in all Persia. But in 
later times its uses as a mosque died 
out, and it was fashioned into the 
Citadel of the town. It is known as 
“The Ark.” Many traditions cling to 
its mouldering walls and commanding 
keep. The first is that the bricks from 
which the keep was constructed were 
the masons by a 


passes one 


It is loop- 


mosque as a 


each tossed up to 
powerful Ethiopian slave, who, for this 
great feat of strength, was immediately 
liberated. Nothing, however, has been 
handed down to commemorate the skill 
of the masons who must have caught 
these baked missiles, and whose prow- 
been 


ess seems, if anything, to have 
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greater even than that of the Ethio- 
pian. Another legend is that a youth 
of the city wagered that he would be 
able to scale the keep. The whole 
population assembled to see him make 
the attempt. Placing his back to the 
wall, the youth painfully worked him- 
self up to the top by placing his fingers 
in the interstices between the narrow 
bricks.' As soon as the youth reached 
the summit his wonderful feat of dur- 
ing was rewarded by instant execution, 
the consensus of opinion amongst his 
judges being that it would be against 
the public safety to let such an expert 
climber live. It would be placing a 
premium burglary! Yet one 
more legend concerning the keep of the 
Ark. As is natural in a country where 
sensation in public executions is much 
prized, the keep could not escape from 
service as a scaffold. It was custom- 
ary to cast the unfortunate victims 
from its summit. On one occasion, 
however, & woman was pushed over 
the parapet, and it is credibly stated 
her clothes so took the wind, that she 
sailed slowly to the ground and 
alighted gracefully upon her small feet. 

Of recent years the Ark has been 
used as an arsenal and military store. 
But when, two years ago, the present 
Shah confirmed his father’s order and 
conferred a form of representative gov- 
ernment upon Persia, the local expo- 
neuts of constitutional procedure im- 
mediately took armed possession of the 
Citadel. It has remained in _ their 
hands ever since, and for the last week 
any European on the south side of the 
edifice, if he cared to take the trouble, 
could from his roof have seen these 
Constitutionals endeavoring to make 
practice against the Royalists with a 
15-pounder Skoda field-gun. To any 
one familiar with artillery practice the 
spectacle was entertaining. They 
usually succeeded in “getting off” three 


1 The base of the keep is greater than the 
summit, so that the walls gently incline in- 
wards. 
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rounds in two hours. For five days 
fuze-setting defeated them entirely. 
After that “an expert” was somewhere 
dug out of the town, and as a conse- 
quence the business portion suffered 
amazingly from “premature bursts.” 
The only persons who seemed unhurt 
from this shell-fire were the Royalists. 
It should also be placed on record 
that the first round discharged by 
this field-piece was disastrous to the 
original layer, as in running back 
the trail pinned him desperately to a 
wall. 


HASSAN ALI KHAN. 

I first men Hassan Ali Khan by acci- 
dent. I have now to allow that this 
chance meeting with Hassan Ali was 
one of the many fortunate circum- 
stances of my life. The Mullas had 
been preaching in the chief of the two 
hundred and fifty mosques in the city. 
As the mosques and the Mullas of the 
reactionary faction were closely in- 
vested by the revolutionary influence, 
it was obvious that the preaching in 
the chief mosque was anti-Royalist. 
That it was vehement I myself had 
been witness, though I could t do 
more than catch here and there a word 
that I could recognize. The congrega- 
tion were wildly enthusiastic. They 
smote their breasts and called in uni- 
son upon the name of their favorite 
Imam, and then, as if seized with a sin- 
gle purpose, welled from under the 
domed roof of their house of worship. 
Out they came into the narrow street. 
The rush pushed me, the Feringhi, into 
the place designed for the weakest, 
and in order to save my bones from 
being crushed I sought the hospitality 
of a grimy coffee-shop. Here it was 
that I met Hassan Ali. I had nearly 
fallen into the lap of a well-dressed 
young Persian. 

“These Persians are d—d foois, yes?” 

My first impression was surprise 
that I should be addressed in English, 


a language rare in Tabriz; my next 
feeling was one of annoyance that this 
young fellow should seek my acquaint- 
ance by abuse of his fellow-country- 
men. But when I looked into his face 
and saw the humor in the sparkle of 
his eyes, I forgave him his apparent 
want of race loyalty. 

“Surely you have sympathy with 
them?” 

“Me, no! I disgust them very much, 
yes?” And the twinkle in the young 
man’s eye communicated itself to his 
whole face. He had a most pleasant 
smile. 

“By which I take it that you are a 
Royalist, and do not believe what 
the Mullas have been preaching?” I 
said. 

“Me, I am a Royalist, yes. [ama 
Persian, I must believe what the 
Mullas tell me. If I do not believe, I 
am an infidel. I must believe what 
that small boy-preacher there was say- 
ing. He is not yet twelve years old, 
and he has never yet read a book, and 
preaches to them that they must have 
Constitution, must be free, must own 
no master but their own desires, and 
must go to Paradise and drink camel’s 
milk and eat dates and honey forever. 
Of course I must believe. For what 
other reason have I studied your lan- 
guage, customs, and manners, read 
your books, but to believe the words 
of that stripling who does not know 
that a constitution is not a thing of 
bricks and mortar. Yes!” 

“Then if you are satisfied that these 
preachers are right, why do you call 
your fellow-countrymen fools?” 

The twinkle again appeared in Has 
san Ali’s eye as he answered, “Because 
I too am a Persian. These Persians 
are d—d fools! Yes?” 

I will have more to tell you about 
Hassan Ali later on. I have learned 
more about poor priest-clogged Persia 
in his society than from any other 
source. 
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A DIAGNOSIS. 

The reader will be marvelling to 
himself what all this stew in Tabriz is 
about. There are also many in Tabriz 
who are similarly at a loss to under- 
stand the meaning of it all. Revolution 
it is possible to understand. A people 
groaning under the weight of despotic 
government, feeling themselves. en- 
lightened and morally developed to 
take ward of their own affairs for the 
common weal, turn upon the despot 
who has oppressed them. They de- 
mand his acquiescence to their claims 
to voice their own destinies, or in de- 
fault, his permanent retirement from 
their midst. Fortified by the will of 
the people, they are strong enough to 
overthrow such mercenaries as the des- 
pot may maintain to bolster up his 
cause. This is all plain sailing and in- 
telligible. It is a national movement, 
not a local sore. But here it is quite 
different. Altliough the language of 
the legitimate popular movement is 
freely used, yet in the mouths of the 
ignorant teachers of this benighted 
people, and in the ears of the people 
themselves, these great truths of the 
enlightened West are but empty 
phrases and meaningless formula. 

Revolution in Persia, or rather in 
Tabriz, is but a local irritant, which is 
foreign alike to the great causes which 
upset monarchies and create out of 
their ashes flourishing commonwealths. 
There is in one of the twelve quarters 
of Tabriz a very sacred precinct. It is 
known as the Islami Anjumen, which, 
being interpreted, is the “Committee- 
room of the Faith.” It is this commit- 
tee-room that has upset the equilibrium 
of Tabriz. It has come about in this 
wise. In the pre-Constitution days the 
people of Persia were fleeced in two 
ways. Firstly and properly, by the 
representatives of the State; secondly 
and improperly, by the Church. The 
power of the Mullas was unlimited; 
apart from the ordinary channels of 
religious despotism, all civil disputes 
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were settled by clerical law. Against 
a clerical decision there was no appeal, 
no redress, for a man had but te argue 
against the finding of a Mulla to be 
branded as an Infidel (unbeliever), and 
at the signal of the priest the populace 
stoned him to death. As is only nat- 
ural with ignorant and avaricious peo- 
ple, the chief Mullas so ordered things 
that the whole of the power became 
concentrated in their hands, and the 
particular quarter they inhabited be- 
came a powerful court of inquisition. 
Then came the attempt at representa- 
tive government. Instead of vesting 
their representatives with a mandate 
to help, control, and guide the existing 
machinery of government, the people 
leaped to the conclusion that Constitu- 
tion meant release from all national ob- 
ligations. In a word, they burst from 
despotism into anarchy. They repudi- 
ated the authority of the Shah, and en- 
croached upon the money-making prov- 
ince of the chief Mullas. Then it was 
that the Islami Anjumen came into be- 
ing. It became a Royalist committee- 
room based on religious teaching. It 
promised an inquisition of the worst 
kind. Having felt freedom from the 
thraldom of misapplied Islamism, the 
people are determined never to submit 
to the chief Mullas of Tabriz again. 
They have readily found a younger 
and smaller generation of Mullas 
to give religious sanction to their 
resolve. The selfish concentration 
of power exercised by the chief 
Mullas in the past had estranged all 
the lesser clerics, and the latter now 
readily fill the mosques with their ig- 
norant vaporings in favor of revolu- 
tionary measures. There is no real 
animosity to the Shah. If a caucus 
could be taken of the 200,000 inhabi- 
tants of Tabriz, the recording officers 
would find less than a thousand whose 
principles were not loyal to the throne. 
Yet the thousand have the rifles. Aine 
ille lacrime! 
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MUSIC AND SCIENCE. 


I have been reading an interview 
with Mr. Joseph Holbrooke in one of 
the weekly papers, and though I dis- 
approve of this particular form of ad- 
vertisement the ideas expressed are in- 
teresting from many points of view. I 
am glad that he has been partly, 
though not wholly, converted from the 
heresy of the illuminated screen. His 
apology is that it takes the place of the 
undesirable concert programme. Un- 
fortunately, it is the exact, or indeed 
worse, equivalent of the same thing, 
for you need not read the programme 
(and who does?), and the screen reads 
for you, without your consent. 

What is best in Mr, Holbrooke’s ar- 
gument is his brave protest against sci- 
ence, which, indeed, is tending more 
and more to obliterate music. Listen 
to this: “Apart from the men who feel 
deeply and who are few in number, I 
should unhesitatingly say that the ad- 
vance is in technique. The great pre- 
ponderance of composers of our time 
are spreading technique only; and true, 
deep feeling is absent. The result is 
that music is getting scientific, which I 
greatly, instead of being 
emotional, . . . Candidly, I believe that 
ideas are scarce.” This is the sim- 
plest truth, and a truth that will of- 
fend the ‘the Elgars, ihe 
Mackenzies, and all the various admir- 
ers of those various talents. Leaving 
the last to his admirers, let us ask 
how much emotion there is in Strauss. 
I cannot find it in a single bar, neither 
emotion, nor passion, nor any of the 
deeper qualities of suggestion. I must 
pause here to ask what Mr. Holbrooke 
means when he says that music is “the 
most frantically limited art; it is really 
all suggestion, not expression.” of 
course it is nothing of the kind, for 
music not only suggests, but in the 
deepest sense expresses, a depth of 


deprecate 


Strausses, 


meaning which goes far beyond words. 
“There is an unlimited power behind 
it possessed by no art.” Why, of 
course; but why such contradictions? 
And when Mr. Holbrooke says further 
that a “love theme full of warmth and 
movement” could not be distinguished 
by a hearer from a representation of 
the “busy life of a factory,” he seems 
to forget that a love theme that ful- 
filled these conditions would not be 
music at all. 

All these things are really a part of 
that science against which so reason- 
able a protest is made. Strauss is 


science. Elgar is science. César 
Franck is science. They are all cold, 
concerned with technique. Strauss 


with that of sound, Elgar and Franck 
with the attempt to express religious 
ideas. I do not know what Mr. Hol- 
brooke means when he says that “the 
trend of modern music is Satanic,” and 
also Pagan. A little more of either 
quality in modern music would be a 
relief: though it must not be Strauss 
contemplating Salome after the manner 
of Herod, or Elgar Protestantly evad- 
ing the godless sincerity of the Pagan. 
It is by its extravagance or tameness 
that music is in the present day char- 
acterized. There are exceptions, chiefly 
French: Debussy, Dukas, in England 
Delius, and the 
Moussorgsky. 
Here there is suggestion, deep feel- 
ing, of entirely different kinds. The 
Russian is the greatest genius, but he 
has no technique, and could do without 
it. Debussy, his follower, has ac- 
quired a very subtle and strange tech- 
nique of his own, which has gradually 
become personal. Dukas, in his “Ari- 
ane et Barbe-Bleue” has been acclaimed 
by the best French critics as a greater 
musician than Debussy. The followers 
of Debussy are very well described by 


stupendous Russian, 
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M. Octave Maus in an article on “Di- 
vergences Musicales.” There is a gen- 
tle hit in it at Debussy. “Je suis loin,” 
he tells us, “de méconnaitre le vif at- 
trait que présentent certaines des com- 
positions que la scisson a fait naitre. 
Ce son des bruits de cloches, des bruis- 
sements de feuillage, la chanson de 
l'eau, le siffement du vent.’, . . Quand 
nous serons blasés sur les timbres in- 
édits qui en forment la trame, sur les 
silhouettes de pagodes et de minarets 
qu’elles érigent, leur polychromie nous 
paraitra sans doute trop superficielle 
pour captiver notre attention.” And 
does it not already require all the tech- 
nique and sympathy of a Buhlig or a 
Vines to interest, to arrest our atten- 
tion? 

The question of form in music, of the 
new liberty which it has achieved, is 
explained in Mr. Holbrooke’s argu- 
ment by way of an unusual analogy. 
He takes the case of the who 
writes because a rhythm comes simul- 

head, 
Every- 


poet, 


taneously with words into his 
when he is properly inspired. 

body admits his right, we are told, “to 
invent the form which suits his particu- 
lar mood at a particular time and for a 
particular moment.” Naturally, and 
why not the musician? I can no more 
imagaine his cramping his inspiration 
within the limits of a Haydn Sym- 
phony than I can imagine a poet choos- 
ing the sonnet when his impulse in- 
stinctively demands a lyric. There 
are such poets and such musicians, at 
the present time, but it would be un- 
kind to name them. Putting them 
aside, and taking “the man who can 
feel deeply” and thus, given the neces- 
sary musical talent, “writes the finest 
music,” let us look at a little personal 
anecdote which slips in pleasantly into 
a mostly abstract argument. Mr. 
Holbrooke tells us how he was in- 
spired by some “romantic landscapes” 
of Miss Althea Gyles: some of them, if 
I remember rightly, were welcomed in 
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this hospitable review. “They are pic- 
tures of the horizon, finely shaded in 
words,” he says justly; “and the feel- 
ing they called up to me lent itself 
to musical expression. I did not see 
why the effect of these poems could 
not be intensified by music.”” Why not? 
And indeed, in this instance, the asser- 
tion is justified. 

The first, which is not by Miss Gyles, 
nor worthy of her, is called “Aiong the 
Path.” It is charming in its way, and 
the music makes the most it can with 
the words. In “The Shadows” the 
words are strange and beautiful, there 
is a sudden change; a meaning, the 
meaning, of the poem comes into the 
rhythm, there is mystery, the aspect of 
dark woods. “High Noon,” with its 
movement, and the solemn and 
poignant octaves of the accompani- 
ment, is another landscape; and per- 
haps the finest is “Grey Evening,” 
where the words visibly await the up- 
lifting voice and sound. Its simplicity 
as a whole, the long pauses and sus- 
pense of the accompaniment, and the 


slow 


slow leading up to the last exaltation: 


As, your head lying on my breast, 
We listen to the storm, 


is perfect in fidelity and interpretation. 
And there is “Night,” the most pas- 
sionate, with its hushed love crouching 
under a compassionate moon; the music 
rises and falls with it. And the last 
landscape is not so good, in the verses 
or the music. 

Now all these settings, which have 
an originality of their own, unfettered 
but not wayward, might as well be 
ealled landscapes as Whistler's night 
pieces were called nocturnes. I 
rebuked by many critics for frankly 
giving the name “London Nights” to a 
book of lyrics; if I had called it ‘“‘Lon- 
don Nocturnes” it would have been all 
right. Had it but been Venetian or 
Arabian nights! but London, whose 
nights are splendid, with sunsets and 


was 
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gas-lamps, and crowds of lovely and 

monstrous people, and flaring lamps 

and the rarest avenues of grass and 

trees that are left in the world: this 

décor, this landscape, with its great 

river, its sea-gulls, its very smoke, was 
The Saturday Review. 
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not to be the subject of an art which 
endeavored only to evoke, in a form 
which was the equivalent of music, the 
soul of all these terrible, beautiful, and 
amusing things. 

Arthur Symons. 





AENEAS OF THE FORTY-FIVE. 


By THE COUNTESS OF CROMARTIE. 


CHAPTER III. 

It was the hottest summer we 
ever known. We almost 
wildly happy to remember our sorrow, 
Eelin and I. News came to us now 
and then. The Prince had gone to 
France, and many with him. I was 
glad he was safe, the poor lad; 1 would 
fight for him again if need be. But 
my heart and soul were in the cave 
above the waves of Rathmor. My 
wild forty would have put their shock- 
heads under her little feet for love of 
her beauty and her sweet ways. 

“Dia, but why didn’t we carry her 
off when we had a castle to put her in? 
This is not fit for her,” said old Diar- 
mid MacColla, who always spoke his 
mind to me if he thought agreeably of 
me or otherwise. 


had 


were too 


One evening, I remember, I came 
home alone to our cave. From inside I 
heard her singing, in her sweet, soft 
way, an old song the women of my 
clan had always sung. Perhaps women 
had sung it before Columba crossed 
the Moyle. It is hard enough to trans- 


late, but thus it went: 


Oh Master of Love! victorious, terrible, 
tender, 

Hear of thy mercy the cry of the 
women that love maketh mothers! 


Something went through my heart 
like a knife as I listened at the cave- 
door. I could see her face as she 
sing. It was alight with a sort of 


glory that made her look more unlike 
a mortal woman than ever. Next in- 
stant I was in the cave and had her in 
my arms, saying God knows what wild 
words of love, with wilder fear for her 
in ny heart which I did not show. 

She put up one little hand 
stroked my face. All said 
“Oh ASneas, ADneas, [ am very happy!” 

“Remember,” I said, “that I have 
nothing else in all the world.” I 
stopped, for I could not go on. 

She laughed very softly. “I think I 
am too happy to go,” she said simply. 
“But even so, I would never leave thee, 


and 


she was, 


Acneas.” , 

I remember we sat and talked long 
by the cave-fire that night. 

It was winter. The thought of that 
winter makes me shiver even as I 
write in the sunshine of Provence; for, 
like most of my kin now, I wear the 
uniform and subsist on the pay of 
Louis of France. I remember a woman 
touching my shoulder, and the words 
she spoke, with our grim fatalism that 
“God pity thee, Mac- 
Colla; thy son is dead!” Did I care for 
that? I only thought of Eelin. Dy- 
ing, they said. But I swore to myself 
savagely that she should not die. And 
yet there were blue shadows about her 
mouth and under her closed eyes, as 
she lay on the couch in the inner cave. 
Many a modern so-called Christian 
would have resigned himself to a 
higher power, but I would not. My 
father had often said that we of Innis 


never changes: 
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Bala had never accepted Columba or 
Patrick. “A cowherd,” the old chief 
would remark, referring to the latter 
saint. And perhaps the hot pagan 
blood of Aineas the Milesian and oth- 
ers of his kind counted even as late as 
“Go out!” 1 said to the woman 
there. She looked at me once, crossed 
herself, and went. Then I knelt down 
and put my lips against the little ear 


now. 


under the soft curls. 

“Eelin!’ I said. There was no re- 
“Eelin!’ I said again insist- 
ently. There was the faintest flutter 
of the little hand in mine. Then I 
spoke on. “You will not leave me? 
Come back! come back!” Heavens, 
how I longed to take her in my arms! 
But I knew that I must not, for it 
would have weakened my will at once, 
and then I should have lost her. So I 
only held her hand and _ repeated 
monotonously, “Come back! come 
back!” As I did it I knew that I was 
not in the cave; neither was Eelin. I 
was in a strange, gray shadow, and I 
was trying to find her, even as she was 
trying to find me. 

Suddenly a_ far-away 
came to me: “2neas, where are you? 
I cannot find him; what shall I do?” 

And I answered steadily, “I am here, 


sponse. 


small voice 


close to you.” 

“7£neas,” said the sad, sweet voice, 
“the water is cold on my feet.” 

I set my teeth and gripped the two 
tiny feet in my hands, as [I bent over 
her closer. Then 1 knew that I was 
drawing her back to and knew 
more than ever that our love was no 
weak thing. 


* 7Dneas,” 


me, 


sighed the soft voice con- 


tentedly. and somehow it sounded 
nearer now, “the water has slipped 
back. Iam so sleepy.” 

From that moment I knew I had 


dragged her back to me by the power 
of love. 

All night I knelt there. 
in me seemed locked, as it were, round 


The power 
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the one desire so tightly that now it 
would not break. As she slept I felt 
the little figure grow warmer and 
warmer against my heart. At sunrise 
I knew that I could leave her safely 
for a while, and I thought I had better 
leave her, because the cave was begin- 
ning to spin about in an odd way. 
Every vit of sirveugth seemed to have 
been drained out of me. I had not felt 
so exhausted even after Culloden. As 
I went out I staggered into the arms 
of old Diarmid. [ hardly saw him or 
heard him speak as he made me sit 
down and forced a glass of French: 
brandy down my throat. I suppose I 
was pretty near fainting, like a 
woman. Then I heard old Diarmid’s 
words: “Ah, ha! it takes a strong man 
to do that, chief. The old woman told 
me, and—ran; she said you were not 
canny, but that sure you would save 
her.” I sat up, feeling better, as he 
went on, chuckling: “She said you 
had the Old Knowledge in the black 
eyes of you, and that this was no place 
for a Christian woman. She was no 
MacColla, see thou?’ ended the old 
man, sniffing and wiping his eyes. 
“Thank God!” he said. 

“Yes, Diarmid, thank God!” I said. 

So I did not lose my love. For long 
afterwards I felt fierce and watchful, 
as if death might part us even as she 
grew better. It was then we got 
warning that if I wished to save my 
neck I must go. Outside the haven lay 
a French ship. 

It hurts me to write this part. Old 
Diarmid and Conan we took with us. 


The rest of my boys went to their 
homes. “While thatch can hide gun 


and knife, while heather grows, we'll 
wait for you, MacColla,” they said. It 
was hard work to stand it calmly. It 
made it worse when a piper on the 
shore struck up a lament. Helin went 
white and trembled. But she gave her 
little hands to the men who swarmed 
about us, and tried to speak cheerfully 
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to put some heart into them. One of 
them, a young one, had dropped on his 
knees and wept. She patted his shock 
head with her thin little hand, and 
that made him worse. I heaved him 
on to his feet by the shoulders and 
shook him roughly. “Pull thyself to- 
gether, fool!” 1 said, or words to that 
effect, adding a nowise pretty oath. 
God Knows I was near enough to tears 
myself. Then I pushed him back to 
make room for others who wished to 
say farewell. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Sometimes 1 wonder what I should 
feel or do without the love that is the 
sun in my sky on the darkest day. No 
more children have come to us, and 
better so. It would only remind me 
that the Castle of Innis Bala is a 
ruined mass of stone. Had life been 
as it was! But that will be never 
again. My luck here is good; for some 
reason or other the King took a fancy 
to me, more than I did to him; but I 
am ungrateful. I have got this dwell- 
ing in Provence among the roses and 
the sunshine entirely by his favor. 

Sometimes we go to Paris, EKelin and 
I. It was in Paris I took upon myself 
nearly to cause the death of Monsieur 
le Vicomte de Longville. It began by my 
having extraordinarily sharp ears; it 
also began by my having a pretty wife. 
Poor, sweet little Eelin! She looked 
like a white flower among those pow- 
dered, painted, and patched dames of 
the Court. She hated powder as much 
as I did. My father had loathed the 
custom; he called it effeminate. But 
some of the ladies said that Eelin was 
lovely. Her dark curls set off the 
whiteness of her skin more than pow- 
der would have done. Her life in the 
hills had made her supple as a bvy, 
and therefore more graceful. ‘That and 
her pretty ways made not only the la- 
dies admire her. 

Thus, one night at a Court ball, I 
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found myself standing with others 
some short distance behind His Ma- 
jesty. He and De Longville were dis- 
cussing—me. I tried hard not to lis- 
ten, but soon enough I felt bound to 
listen, right or wrong, when I heard 
another name coupled with mine. 

“TI like him,” the King was saying 
half-fretfully. “Barbarous he may be, 
but he is a good soldier; and, mon Dicu! 
I did not know men like that came out 
of Scotland. He is handsome as a 
black Greek, and I won't have him 
harmed, De Longville.” 

“Handsome!” I thought. “If they 
had only seen my father!” But then 
suddenly I felt the blood drum in my 
ears, for De Longville spoke. 

“Sire, I would not harm 
amiable pagan of thine; but--she is ice 
towards me. I doubt if she would ever 
hear reason, and he is jealous. Almost 
one wonders if at home they do not 
keep a harem, these Ecossais sauvages, 
and shut up their women.” 

I felt the taste of blood in my mouth. 
I had bitten my lip. Not far off I 
could see Eelin, and [I knew, as we 
often knew each other’s thoughts, that 
she was longing to speak to me. 

I strode up to the King and De Lung- 
ville. I spoke to the King first. “A 
thousand pardons, but I would 
ask your Majesty’s leave to speak a 
few words to this gentleman.” 

The King looked at me uneasily; 
from where he stood De 
looked at me so intently that I was al- 
most uncomfortably conscious of my 
height. 

“Say what you wish here, monsieur,” 
said the King, looking out for a new 
sensation, as usual. 

So I spoke to De Longville stiffly: “I 
must ask your pardon, mousieur, for 
unavoidably listening to werds not 
meant for my ears. But they referred 
to madame my wife, and towards such 
words there is only one answer from 
me—this!” [I slashed him the 


him, this 


sire, 


Longville 


across 
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face with the back of my hand. It 
hurt him, and it did me good. I heard 
some women near us scream. 

The King suddenly rose to the occa- 
sion. “There is only one answer to 
that, De Longville,” he said; and De 
Longville bowed and went to look for 
a second. : 

I found a friend of mine, Armand de 
Gascon. When we had arranged mat- 
ters I went back to Eelin. She was 
very quiet, and very pale, as we stood 
and talked in the antechamber of the 
great room where the dance still went 
on. Suddenly ! realized that if I hap- 
pened to die she would be utterly 
alone, and here worse than alone. The 
place now felt unclean and unsafe to 
me; and, God knows, no MacColla of 
Innis Bala was ever named a saint! 
But I realized that to us both the 
place was alien and artificial, therefore 
Against it stood two souls, Eelin 
and myself. Presently it migut be 
Eelin alone. In our wild past days she 
would have seen me go and fight un- 
afraid, but here she did not seem able 
to let me go. I talked lightly, and said 
I would be with her in the morning, 
and tried to loosen the clinging little 
hands. 

A woman with an enormously high 
powdered coiffure suddenly entered 
quietly. “Monsieur, if you will, I will 
take charge of your wife till you come 
back. With me she will come to no 
harm,” she said in a low voice. 

I looked at her. It was the Marquise 
de Pompadour, and I knew she spoke 
truth. So I bowed and said, “Madame, 
I cannot thank you enough.” 

She fixed her eyes on me—beautiful 
eyes they were—in a look that was a 
challenge I could well have done with- 
out. Then back she looked to Eelin, 
expecting, I could see, disdain or dis- 
like or fear. But she got neither. 

“Thank you, Madame; you are very 
kind,” said the poor child, and she put 
her hand gently into La Pompadour’s. 


evil. 
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Then I saw a strange thing. I saw 
La Pompadour flush scarlet under her 
paint; then she looked at me. “I will 
take care of her, be sure of that, mon- 
sieur,’”’ she said, and her eyes said, “If 
you live or die.” So I went. 


CHAPTER V. 

It appeared that I had wounded 
Monsieur le Vicomte severely. I be- 
lieve he was a better fence than I; 
but I was stronger, also I was coldly 
furious. Afterwards (it was then 
about five o’clock in the morning) I 
asked admittance to the apartments of 
Madame de Pompadour for the pur- 
pose of taking Eelin away. I found 
what I expected. Eelin was sitting 
alone, twisting and untwisting her lit- 
tle hands. Madame was in bed in the 
next room, shouting consolation from 
time to time. I could hear the brave, 
pitiful little voice choking over some 
courteous reply to madame’s condo- 


lences. “Yes, he is a brave fighter, 
madame. You will excuse me; but I[ 


was ill before I left home, otherwise 
we are used to swords.” Then silence. 
The yawning lackey admitted me. We 
forgot madame and everybody else for 
atime. LEelin was telling me how, last 
night, De Longville had spoken to her 
—had said he loved her. “Love!” said 
little Eelin. “As if they knew what 
love was!” 

“What didst thou say, child?” I said, 
wishing sincerely I had finished De 
Longville once and for all. 

“I?” said Eelin. “I curtsied and I 
said, ‘Monsieur will do well to repeat 
his words to the MacColla; otherwise 
I myself will repeat them.’ ” 

“I did hear them from him,” I said. 
“I was furious. I am very proud of 
thee, darling.” 

“A very pretty scene,” said madame, 
appearing in the doorway in a state of 
elegant undress. She insisted upon 
our remaining to breakfast with her. 
So we drank her excellent coffee grate- 














fully. She talked all the time. Eelin 
was very quiet. [ talked to madame, 
but somehow my eyes kept wandering 
to the eyes I loved, and I saw that the 
soft color was coming back to the pale, 
sweet face. 

Madame laughed suddenly, and her 
laugh did not sound quite real. “Mon 
dieu, what lovers!” she said. “It is as 
one reads in the old stories with you 
two.” 

Eelin’s eyes met hers softly. 
dame understands?” she said. 

“No,” said madame simply; “I do not 
understand. I can wonder at it, but 
that is all. It is not for me—eh, Alneas 
the Greek?” She turned to me sharply, 
giving me the King’s nickname, as she 
often did. 

The look in her eyes seemed 
frighten Eelin in some way, for she 
turned to me; and—what did madame 
matter?—I took her in my arms, and 
she hid her face against my breast. 
Then I spoke to madame. “I will take 
her away. Thank you again for your 
kindness, madame.” 

“Yes,” said madame slowly, “it will 
be best—to take her away.” 

Then suddenly Eelin seemed to re- 
cover herself, and she thanked her also, 
then put up her face to kiss madame. 
I heard madame choke back a sob as 
she bent and kissed Eelin. Then she 
turned to me, and I bowed and kissed 
her hand. 


“Ma- 
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my hand, ADneas,” she said, laughing 
unsteadily. 

So I bent and saluted La Pompadour. 
Then we turned and left her. 

Thus, whatever the world may say 
of La Pompadour, she has my homage, 
for she is a fair woman, and kind, be- 
cause she had good will towards the 
one whom I love above all things. 


Next day we went to Provence. 
When we do go to Paris now things 
are rather different. As Armand 
Gascon said once, “There is something 
in being six-foot-five and looking like 
a fury when one is insulted.” Through 
all things La Pompadour is our friend. 
So we live. Some day, perhaps, we 
shall go home, little Eelin and I—who 
knows? But I know it will be changed 
for the worse. For the rest, “Mayst 
thou know such good love,” 
father’s last words to me. And I know 
it! I know it! She is sitting among 
the roses now, and her thoughts are 
among the sea-washed crags of Rath- 
mor, where we met that day. In spite 
for our lost land, 
know that wherever that 
home. For me, I know that without 
little Eelin, Paradise would be hell, 
and with her hell would be Paradise. 
And for her I know it is the same. 

So with this, the last descendant of 
A®neas the Milesian, who is 
Jmneas of the King of France's army, 
bids you farewell. 


de 


were my 


of our sorrow we 


love is, is 


now 


END. 





“With your wife’s permission, not 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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The rapid multiplication of motor- 


ears has brought with it so many at- 
tendant evils that remedial legislation 
will speedily be forced upon the Gov- 
Mr. Burns has increased the 
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neglect of the road problem has sur- 
prised us a good deal. 
we understand, issuing a 
cular asking the local 
formulate their grievances and to sug- 
what is wanted. The chief com- 
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But he is now, 
belated cir- 
authorities to 


gest 


plaints against motor traffic are 
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danger to life and limb, (2) depreciation 
‘of property, (3) annoyance to all who 
use the road or live near it, (4) increased 
charge on ratepayers. As to the first, 
to judge from newspaper records, we 
seem to have an average of four or five 
fatal accidents per diem in England 
alone. As to the second complaint, 
every one knows that every one who 
can afford it abandons his house if it 
is within motor range, for he wants 
to be able to open his windows witheut 
being smothered with dust, and to sleep 
at night without interruption from the 
hoot of the motor. It is equally cer- 
tain that no one will walk, ride, or bi- 
eycle for pleasure upon routes fre- 
quented by motor traffic. Lastly, in 
districts where motor-cars abound the 
cost of repairing the roads has doubled 
within the last ten years. 

There is no controversy, we imagine, 
among sensible people as to the exist- 
ence and magnitude of these evils. 
The only question is what remedies are 
feasible. In the present holiday sea- 
son the only way in which a village can 
protect itself is by having a few hun- 
dred feet of unrolled metal at either 
end, and this remedy is far more op- 
pressive to the motorists than severe 
Government regulations. Thus we see 
that at a meeting of the Penrith Rural 
District Council last Tuesday the Clerk 
read a letter which had been received 
from the Cumberland Motor Union 
complaining that roads in the Hutton 
district had had unrolled metal upon 
them for several weeks, so that the 
highways were practically impassable 
to motor traffic. To this the Highway 
Committee had replied that future 
complaints by the Motor Union would 
be ignored, but that all communications 
by ratepayers would receive respect- 
ful consideration, The Committee also 
considered a_ petition by the Road 
Union, and decided to support it, par- 
ticularly on behalf of the poorer in- 
habitants of cottages along the roads, 


who were quite defenceless and lived 
in a state of misery, especially on Sun- 
days and in fine weather. 

Mr. Hesketh, of Plumpton Hall, 
chairman of the Highways Committee, 
said: “While there might be one com- 
piaint from motorists, there could be 
hundreds from other people who used 
the roads, and to whom motorists were 
a perfect nuisance. That was the rea- 
son the Committee had decided to ig- 
nore any future complaints from the 
Motor Union, while they would be glad 
to listen to complaints from ratepayers. 
There was no doubt the Government 
would have to do something very soon, 
because the majority of motorists were 
absolutely regardless of the comfort of 
other human beings. He knew of nu- 
merous accidents to cattle, sheep, dogs, 
and other things on the road between 
Penrith and Carlisle. The dust nui- 
sance was so bad that it was difficult 
to get the numbers of cars as they 
passed. There was, moreover, great 
difficulty in recovering compensation 
for the damage done.” 

On the same day, at a meeting of the 
Runcorn Rural District Council, a reso- 
lution was passed, asking for a Gov- 
ernment subsidy, on the ground that, 
in consequence of motor traffic, the 
roads were costing from £8,000 to £10,- 
000 a year more than formerly. At 
Chester, again, on the same day the 
Clerk was ordered to sign a memorial 
to the Prime Minister for the restric- 
tion of motor traffic. In the discussion 
which followed one of the Guardians 
mentioned the case of a person want- 
ing to sell some hay, who was asked 
whether the hay had been obtained 
from a field near the highway. On 
being informed that it was, tae would- 
be purchaser refused to buy. 

We have given these illustrations, 
all taken from a single issue of a pro- 
vincial newspaper, which we happened 
by chance to take up. They show, we 
think, that motoring as a sport, in so 
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far as it depends upon the attraction 
of high speed and the spice of danger, 
will not be very much longer tolerated, 
and the great majority of the people 
who own motors will probably very 
gladly co-operate in the enactment of 
measures to suppress the nuisance. In 
populous places, which can afford the 
costly luxury of tarred and specially 
prepared roads, the dust trouble can, of 
course, be greatly mitigated, and only 
smell, undue speed, and hooting re- 
main to be combated. If a grant in 
aid equal to half the cost of the roads 
could be financed by a graduated scaie 
of motor licenses, the grievances of 
county ratepayers could also be reme- 
died. There remains the loss of iife, 
which can only be checked by stricter 
laws oi more severe administration, 
and the pathetic case of the thousands 
whose homes, and gardens, and fields 
The Economist. 
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are being ruined by dust. Here it 
seems evident that some mechanical 
changes of construction will be neces- 
sary. The project of a compulsory 
sprinkler seems to be impracticable. 
To confine motorists to a few main 
roads is hardly feasible, even if it were 
fair. Eut the propesal that the body 
of the car should be raised a certain 
height above the ground offers plain 
advantages. If this were secured by 
law, reckless motorists would be unable 
to turn corners at a rapid pace, and a 
car travelling even at a high rate of 
speed would not whip the s«rface off 
the roads, and raise the vast clouds of 
dust, which do so much mischief, 
cause so much annoyance. Let us 
hope that the international conference 
on roads, which is to meet at Paris 
in October, will offer solutions of these 


and 


pressing problems. 





THE SECRET OF THE TURKISH REVOLUTION. 


European diplomatists, officers, Con- 
suls, residents, and correspondents 
were admittedly all in the dark about 
the spread of the Turkish revolution- 
ary movement. It was obvious at once 
that a successful revolution—a revolu- 
tion, indeed, of almost matchless suc- 
cess, judged by its promptitude and 
bloodlessness—could not have come 
about without long and careful prepa- 
ration. The apparently casual flight 
of some staff-officers from Monastir to 
the hills of Resna was only a signal 
for setting in motion a prearranged 
train of events. But who exactly had 
constructed all this invisible machin- 
ery, and how had it been done? An- 
swers to such questions are given in 
two articles published by the Times 
from a correspondent at Salonika. 
These articles make fascinating read- 
ing, and as we have seen none com- 
them for knowledge of 


parable with 


the subject, we shall not apologize for 
summarizing them here. 

It was pardonable in the numerous 
observers of Turkish or Macedonian af- 
fairs that they remained in the dark, 
for it was the fashion long ago to 
speak of the Young Turks who have 
brought about the new régime as a 
party that had failed. Their 
leader, Murad Bey, was bribed back to 
the support of the Sultan, and the 
usual comment that that 
what had always happened in a Turk- 
ish movement and always would hap- 


former 


was was 


pen. But the Young Turkey move- 
ment survived its betrayal because 


there were vita! motives at the back of 
it, and these animated a certain num- 
ber of men who were honest. The 
headquarters of the Young Turks were 
in Paris, and Paris is far from 
Turkey for exercising much influence. 
jesides, the Young Turks were mostly 


too 
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exiles. In these circumstances a Com- 
mittee which professed almost identi- 
cal principles with the Young Turks of 
Paris formed itself in Turkey. [t 
called itself the “Committee of Lib- 
erty,” and about three years ago it 


joined hands with the workers in 
Paris. The latter, with a self-sacrifice 


like that which has appeared in several 
places during the strange and romantic 
events of the past few weeks, con- 
sented to be regarded as the delegates 
abroad of the Young Turks in Turkey. 
The name of the “Committee of Lib- 
erty” was changed to the “Ottoman 
Committee of Union and Progress,” a 
name which has become very familiar 
to the readers of newspapers lately. 
Discontent was, of course, always fuel 
for the smouldering revolutionary fire, 
but it now that the Young 
Turks were impelled to act vigorously 
when they did, not immediately by 
discontent, but by the humiliating 
thought that if the Anglo-Russian plan 
were put into effect in Macedonia, the 
control of a large part of the Turkish 
Empire would pass irrevocably into the 
hands of the Great Powers. That step 
could never be retraced. Turkey 
would stand finally convicted of utter 
inability to manage her own affairs re- 
spectably. The fact that this feeling 
was so acute in Turks who dreamed of 
a future, of a recovered place in the 
world, for their country, confirms what 
we have said more than once,—that the 
all a_ national 
movement. Although it was the 
shadow of the stroke about to fall 
which alarmed the pride of Young 
Turkey, it was impossible (even if it 
had been desired, and, of course, it was 
not) to retaliate upon the Powers who 
offered the indignity. The Sultan had 
made such an indignity possible, and it 
was against him that their righteous 
wrath must be turned. The dislike of 
outside control was, and is, perfectly 
creditable to the Young Turks. Men 


appears 


revolution is above 
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who desire to rule themselves can 
hardly bear the thought of even being 
advised by others. But we hope that 
this intelligible pride will not be nour- 
ished to the point of intolerance. For 
example, it would be most unwise for 
the Young Turk Committee to attempt 
to bring about at present the depart- 
ure of the foreign officers who com- 
mand the gendarmerie in Macedonia. 
These officers are not there “for the 
good of their health.” They were sent 
there by reluctant 
cause there seemed to be no other way 
of organizing a force capable of deal- 
the unceasing turmoil of 
Macedonia. And the responsibility of 
Great Britain for the Christian races 
in the Turkish Empire is no less be- 
-ause a Constitution has been substi- 
tuted for an autocracy. The powers 
vested in the officers were ridiculously 
small in proportion to the work to be 
done, and Sir Edward Grey’s scheme 
for introducing mobile columns to sup- 
press the notorious bands was a recog- 
nition of the fact that the gendarmerie 
was quite inadequate. It cannot be 
pretended, therefore, now that Sir Ed- 
ward Grey has suspended his more 
drastic plan, that the presence of for- 
eign officers or financial advisers in 
Macedonia, or, for that matter, the ex- 
istence of such European institutions 
as the Consular Courts, is in any sense 
a humiliation to the Committee. The 
Committee should rather be at pains to 
retain the sympathy of Europe, which. 
after all, is important, by accepting the 
assistance which will be most willingly 


Governments be- 


ing with 


offered. 

Salonika became the centre of the 
Young Turk propaganda. One of the 
most curious facts in all this curious 
history is that the methods of preach- 
Constitutional liberty were bor- 
rowed bodily from Free Masonry, 
which has spread _ extraordinarily 
in Turkey during the last three 
The aim of the Commit- 


ing 


years. 
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tee was to cause a general strike of 
the troops on some great occasion. 
One view was that this should happen 
in the autumn of this year; another, 
that it should wait till the spring of 
next year. All the members of the 
Committee gave their services free, 
and their converts made new converts. 
Thus the new ideas spread on the 
“snowball” system. The adventure of 
a certain Salonika doctor may be taken 
as an illustration of what was done. 
This doctor undertook to spread the 
new faith among the Army Corps at 
Adrianople, which it was essential to 
win over. Disguised, sometimes as a 
pedlar, and sometimes as a cultivator 
of leeches, he distributed his pamph- 
lets among the soldiers. He received 
an ovation on his return to Salonika af- 
ter the proclamation of the Constitu- 
tion; but he must have had before that 
a peculiar thrill of gratification at the 
happy irony of things when he heard 
that the very Army Corps he had 
helped to convert had been sent to sup- 
press the beginnings of the Young 
Turk revolution at Monastir! It must 
not be supposed that the swarms of 
Palace spies suspected nothing, but at 
all events they had not suspected the 
strength of the movement soon enough 
to stop it. When they did understand 
its gravity, one of the young Turk 
leaders, Enver Bey, at once received 
such a pressing invitation to Constan- 
tinople to get high promotion and the 
thanks of the Sultan for his military 
zeal that he knew the spies had im- 
portant clues in their hands. Instead 
of going to Constantinople (such invi- 
tations, as the writer in the 7'imes says, 
lead to the bottom of the Bosphorus), 
Enver Bey fled to the hills. The fat 
was ia the fire. Fortunately, as’ the 
correspondent of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung tells us, the Young Turks had 
discovered the cipher of the spies, and 
intercepting anxious messages from 
the Sultan, answered them entirely to 
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his satisfactiop. The revolution had 
been precipitated by events, but, as we 
know now, with even more good iuck 
than could have been hoped. We also 
know now that if the Sultan had not 
given way when he did the Second and 
Third Army Corps would = bave 
marched on Constantinople. An odd 
“materialization” of what had so long 
been invisible and intangible took place 
at Salonika after the proclamation, 
when the members of the Committee 
were photographed wearing the Orders 
of the secret associations which had 
so long burrowed underground. The 
Sultan has since presented them with 
a club and gardens, and we can only 
hope that he will yet deserve to become 
the Grand Master of some important 
Lodge. 

Since the moment of the proclama- 
tion it has been plain that the Turks 
are better disposed towards Britain 
than towards any other country. This 
is because the British Constitution has 
long served as a model of the liberty 
of which they have had visions. The 
Turkish paper Jkdam even suggests 
that the King should be asked to visit 
Constantinople; thus does reawakened 
Turkey amiably wish to qualify as a 
first-rate Power with Reval and Cron- 
berg meetings of its own. But to us 
the popularity which has suddenly 
been thrust upon our country seems tu 
have a very striking and a very salu- 
tary meaning. Britain has never will- 
ingly or professedly consented to any- 
thing of which she disapproved in 
‘Turkey. She has stopped short of co- 
ercing or punishing her for various 
reasons, but she has never blinked the 
misdeeds of the Sultan through the 
promptings of seilf-interest.. She has 
rather chafed under the unwillingness 
of the Concert to act firmly, and has 
accepted without any particular objec- 
tion the title of an “anti-Turkish” 
Power. But aithough nominally anti- 
Turkish she has really been serving 
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the purposes of all that was good in 
Turkey. The turn of the whéel has 
brought the good to the top, and, be- 
hold, British interests are served by 
events. We could not be on easier 
terms with Turkey if we had long pros- 
ecuted a cynical policy, with only her 
amenability as our object. This is a 
very striking moral; or rather, we 
should say, it is a moral strikingly 
displayed, for the moral is always the 
same. A policy of principle, without 
apy ulterior considerations whatever, 
is the only one for a decent country to 
follow, even though it may seem for a 
time to drive a client right into the 
arms of a rival. There were times 
when our absence of complaisance in 
dealing with Turkey threatened us 
with serious troubles. Turkey, for in- 
stance, might have pressed troops into 
Egypt and engineered an _ Islamic 
movement, commanding incidentally 
the sympathy of at least one European 
Power, and thus leading up to compli- 
The Spectator. 
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cations of which no man could foresee 
the end. We might add that our ap- 
proval of the so-called anti-Turkish 
policy of Britain and the sincere sym- 
pathy which we now feel with the as- 
pirations of the new ‘era involve no 
contradiction, and give no point to the 
remark of those old supporters of Tur- 
key who say: “See what good fellows 
the Turks are! Did we not always tell 
you so?” No one with any knowledge 
has ever denied that many Turks, and 
especially the Turkish peasants, have 
very fine qualities. But those who ad- 
yocated a “pro-Turkish” policy were 
really advocating support of the most 
corrupt autocracy in the world. The 
popularity Englishmen enjoy now is 
the best possible proof that what was 
called an “anti-Turkish” policy, but 
was really an “anti-Sultanic” policy, 
was the greatest help we could offer to 
the sound elements in the worst-gov- 
erned country in Burope. 





SEEING BY 


To be able to see by electricity! This 
sounds quite an impossible idea. But 
however extraordinary the thing ap- 
pears to be, the realization of it is not 
so very far off. Telephotography, or 
the transmission of pictures by means 
of electricity, which has already been 
accomplished, seems to have paved the 
way towards the solution of a far 
vaster problem, that of seeing distant 
objects by means of the telegraph. 
‘Thevretically the riddle is already 
guessed, and if the results cannui as 
yet be put into practice, the reason 
must be looked for in the great me- 
chanical and technical difficulties stand- 
ing in the way of the manufacture of 
an apparatus fulfilling all the neces- 
sary conditions. This is why experi- 
ments in this direction have hitherto 


TELEGRAPH. 


not been followed by practical results. 
Quite lately, however, a fresh solution 
has been tried by a celebrated French 
engineer, L’Armengaud, and has been 
put to practical tests. Although the 
new apparatus is not yet perfect and 
will not be ready for some time, the 
results of the experiments with it are 
entirely satisfactory. 

The principle on which L’Armen- 
gaud based his experiments is not a 
new one; it is in fact the same as that 
made use of by the preceding exper'- 
menters, not caly with vision at a dis- 
tance but ezlso with telephotography. 
It is founded on the well-known prop- 
erty possessed by the element selenium 
to vary, under the influence of light, 
the resistance to the nassage of elec- 
tricity, ane this ir 4 ct wroportion to 
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the intensity of the rays. Theoreti- 
cally, to be able to see objects at a dis- 
tance it is necessary to manufacture, 
by means of selenium, a kind of artifi- 
cial eye, sensitive to the different de- 
grees of light and shade, the same as 
our Own eyes which perceive an object 
by means of the contrast between its 
dark and light parts In order to get 
successful results the image is pro- 
jected on to a sheet of selenium, which 
transmits the various degrees of inten- 
sity of light in corresponding degree to 
the intensity of the electric currents, 
and these, on the point of arrival, fol- 
lowing an inverse process, reproduce in 
their turn the different impressions of 
light, maintaining at the same time 
the exact geometrical position of the 
various parts of the picture. So that 
a perfect artificial eye is formed, in 
which the sheet of selenium takes the 
place of the retina, and the circuit 
crossed by the current acts in precisely 
the same way as the optic nerve. This 
is the principle of the thing, but in 
practice it is anything but simple. 
Owing to defects in the metalloid used, 
many difficulties arose, all of which 
have now been successfully overcome 
The Outlook. 
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by the French engineer. Without go- 
ing into too many details, we may state 
that the phenomenon of the persistency 
of sight forms in vision by telegraph, as 
in a cinematograph, a useful ally. 
When an object strikes the retina, the 
impression remains there for one-tenth 
of a second after the cause has been 
removed, so that if pictures slightly 
differing one from the other are pre- 
sented in rapid succession the impres- 
sion of movement is produced. 

In vision by telegraph the picture is 
taken, not in its* entirety, but in mi- 
nute parts, and put together again on 
the screen like a mosaic. This is done 
so rapidly that the result is practically 
instantaneous, the time taken to pro- 
duce the whole picture being less than 
one-tenth of a second. The tremen- 
dous velocity and the minute precision 
required have hitherto been the chief 
obstacles to success in the realization 
of vision by electricity. These have 
now been successfully overcome, so 
that before very long we may be able 
to see the most distant objects by 
means of electricity. With all these 
astonishing new discoveries one won- 
ders “What next?” 

F. Savorgnan di Brazza. 





PANIC, 


It is strange that the most terrific 
phenomenon of war should derive its 
name from the god of gentle shep- 
herds. Pan was but an ancient being 
who loved the nomad sheep, and 
though the evil habit of punning on his 
name began before the Homeric 
Hymns and still continues, the name 
only means a feeder. His very wor- 
shippers felt the difficulty of connect- 
ing that pastoral nature with the hid- 
eous rout of battle. They tried to dis- 
cover the origin of his warlike func- 
tions in the awful silence which in- 
spires a lonely wayfarer with inexpli- 


cable terror upon the mountains. They 
saw him flickering along the front of 
battle, whether invited or uninvited, 
that day when he chased the barbaric 
host bleating to their ships in Mara- 
thon bay. They gradually made of 
him a power dzmonic and incalcula- 
ble rather than benign. But it was 
only a case of primitive wisdom for- 
gotten. Those who gave to the shep- 
herd god the attribute of panic were 
wiser than their town-bred descend- 
ants knew. In towns they had not 


lived among flocks or known how 
sheep are caught by the infection of 
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fear, even when their own familiar dog 
barks them to the fold, or the shepherd 
god tends them himself with rod and 
staff. And should anything strange or 
unknown move upon the pasture, for a 
second all the white faces are turned 
one way, here and there a silly foot 
stamps defiance, and then fear seizes 
them like one fool, and they are off in 
a panic of quivering tails. 

Our pastoral fathers, when first they 
crept into Europe, knew something of 
ovism, and such, they knew, is the in- 
fectious terror inspired by the shep- 
herd god. To transfer their observa- 
tion from sheep to men was but a step; 
for in half their battles they saw how 
fear spreads like a pestilence, and in 
half their village too. So 
it was, as we cannot doubt, that the 
became fixed in the lan- 


meetings, 


word “panic” 
guages of the West, and because the 
Greeks kept Helicon, our 
counsellors 
stricken when they behave like sheep 
in Fleet Street. 

Of panics there are many kinds, and 


sheep in 


are said to be panic- 


since we live by trade rather than 
slaughter, the panic of poverty has 
grown commoner than running. We 


have lately heard many accounts of the 
panics of loss in New York, but it is 
not so many years since the prudent 
and the could for themselves 
watch the thing in a London street as 
at a play. A whisper said the bank 
might shut its doors. There was not 
a ghost of truth in it, but in an hour 
the people came rushing to clutch what 
gold was left. Some came believing in 
the lie, and some for fear the lie should 
cause a panic and they left out. They 
clasped their bank-books, cheque-books, 
receipts, and all they loved against 
their hearts. White-faced and strug- 
gling, they crammed the street, watch- 
ing the fatal doors as souls from pur- 
gatory would watch the gates of 
heaven if the seats of the blessed were 
limited inside. Terror grew with num- 


poor 
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bers. How unspeakable if another en- 
tered first and took the last gold that 
was one’s rightful due! They were 
kindly men—humble and sweet-tem- 
pered men and women for the most 
part, who would have shared a crust 
with the hungry. But if one who had 
entered that bank and received the 
solid gold had returned by the same 
door, they have torn him to 
shreds for rage. True, there was 
plenty of gold to go round. Even if 
there had not been, a panic was the 
surest road to ruin. But that did not 
matter to the white-faced, struggling 
crowd; for panic possessed them. 

wars and revolu- 


could 


It is the same in 
tions. In Moscow, the patriots of the 
Black Gang were assembled by hun- 
dreds in a public square, swearing to 
shed their last drop of blood for the 
Tsar, and the last drop of his enemies’ 
blood From the balcony of 
Government House the governor ap- 
plauded their loyalty and courage, 
when a voice cried, “Students!” and, 
like well-drilled troops at the word of 
command, the patriots shook and fled. 
No student was near, but, jostled by 
galloping sledges, slipping on ice, roll- 
ing each other in the snow, they ran, 
and the Governor was left applauding 
their courage to an empty square. Yet 
the Black Gang, honored by the Tsar 
was not unused to blood. Many a Jew- 
ish family had they slaughtered al- 
ready, hurling the girls and babies 
from the windows down to the pave- 
ments. They were not unused to 
blood, but panic possessed them. 

Or it is the turning point of a cam- 
paign, and all is going fairly well till 
sudden the blast of infection 
passes over the faces of the men. 
They look at each other and then look 
round. Cattle are being driven away 
in the distance. One or two stragglers 
are fluttering out of sight like autumn 
leaves. The men are uneasy, thev be- 
gin to leave the trenches, a few limp 


as well. 


on a 
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away, pretending to be wounded, oth- 
ers go to help them; more and more fol- 
low, the officers hasteu to bring them 
back and do not return. The men who 
stay watch them anxiously; they are 
brave, they would stand if it were any 
good; but it is absurd to stop and be 
killed when others are escaping. In 
half an hour the road is blocked with 
guns, wagons, horses, bullocks, and all 
the crowding retreating 
army, mingled in confusion with vil- 


chaos of a 


lagers, bedding, goats, and cottage fur- 
niture, for the enemy is what victors 
always are. If only one man in ten 
had faced his front. the enemy dared 
not have approached; but now he could 
slaughter sheep and men indifferently 
for thirty miles, since panic possessed 
them both. 

One need not tell of the panic that 
seizes soldiers when some new form of 
death is flung among them and they 
scurry here and there like bewildered 
ants, to be steadied only by the deaths 
to which they are accustomed; or of 
the panic at a falling stone which on 
a night attack will convert a line of pa- 
tient battery-mules into a_ shrieking 
rout of terrified Bacchantes. Beside 
the panics of loss and war, there are 
the 
that drive men similarly mad. 
many victims fell to the Popish Plot? 
Or how many and warlocks 
did James I. hang and burn before a 
grateful people bestowed on him the 
title of Solomon? The Last Judgment 
has been a recurrent source of panic 
and the valleys of the Caucasus are 
still peopled with villagers 
whose fathers started from the Rhine 
to face the Judgment in Jerusalem as 
the safest place, but abandoned their 
fears between Elbruz and Ararat. Nor 
is it so many years ago since that ex- 
imminent judgment so 
wrought upon a section of England 
that the present writer refused his 
birthday present, knowing it would be 


suspicions and superstitions 
How 


also 


witches 


German 


pectation of 
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useless in hell; and fain would he 
claim that present now from the heirs 
of Dr. Cumming, thunders 
caused the panic. 

One may notice that to these panics 
of loss, fear, suspicion, and ignorance 
there are reverse or opposite moods, 


whose 


which we may call possessions, if they 
are not panics. Such was the infection 
that possessed Europe at the preaching 
of the Crusades, children 
set out by thousands together for the 
redemption of the Sepulchre. Such 
was the madness of greed that specu- 


when even 


lated with tulips in Holland, with 
John Law in Paris, and in London 
with the South Sea Company, when 


shares were offered in “an undertaking 
of great advantage, but nobody to 
know what it is,” and in 


the promoter was entrusted with £2,- 


five hours 
000, but was afterwards seen no more. 
Such a that 
madness on Salisbury Plain last year, 


reversion of panic was 
when the cavalry in peace manceuvres 
rushed upon each other with fearless 
intent to kill. 


But outside the common lines of 
panic and these queer perversions, 
there is yet another kind which infects 


many faint-hearted people now. Like 
common panics, it is bred of selfishness 
contains a fear of 
and, than 
even parades its fear of danger, and 
German battal- 
But the fear is 
It is mixed with 


on suspicion. It 
loss, worse cowardice, it 
affects to shudder if a 
ion embarks in a tug. 
not quite genuine. 

the desire of a new and dangerous sen- 
sation, just as some people like to feel 
their flesh creep and to make the flesh 
of others creep as well; or as a child 
enjoys the thrilling terror of the bogey- 
man, knowing in its heart who holds 
the turnip behind the sheet. Or, if the 
terrors of their panic are real, have 
they no shame that they go quavering 
to the world, “Two keels to one! Two 
keels to one!” Call themselves patriots! 
They dare not trust the country to 
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meet an inexperienced rival on the sea 
unless their odds are two to one in bat- 
tleships. They sing their “Rule, Brit- 
annia,” and their “Hearts of Oak,” but 
they think so little of our sailors that 
they count any German conscript 
worth two of the men who rule the 
waves. Only on an assurance of two 
“Dreadnoughts” to one, they say, can 
they possibly sleep peacefully in their 
beds. If the one object of these poor 
The Nation. 


What to Say. 


panic-stricken souls is to sleep peace 
fully in their beds, they had better go 
to bed at once and leave the preserva- 
tion of their slumbers to men of 
stronger nerve, and to the navy whose 
courage and capacity they alike insult. 
Where would they be sleeping now if 
Drake and Hawkins had bleated, “Two 
keels to one! Two keels to one!” when 
the Spaniards came looming up the 
Channel? 





WHAT TO SAY. 


When a friend of the Blanks asks you 
questions about the Blanks, whom you 
detest but who claim you as an inti- 
mate. 

There is in life always a choice of 
courses to pursue. Among them is the 
honest, if difficult, course, and the dis- 
honest and easy. In the present case 
Course I. (the honest, if difficult) would 
run something like this:— 

Question. “You know 
don’t you?” 

Answer. 
them.” 

Q. “Only now and then? Why, I 
thought you were intimate there.” 

A. “ie.” 

Q. “But you dined there last week.” 

A. “I did. One cannot go on saying 
‘No’ for ever.” 

Q. “Don’t 
charming?” 

A. “I can quite understand her be- 
ing thought so.” 

y. “I like her very much. 
one of my closest friends. I always 
understood that she admires you im- 
mensely.” 

A. “Very possibly she does. It is 
one of the tragedies of life that we can- 
not like every one that likes us.” 

Q. “Why don’t you like her?” 

A. “Oh, I don’t know. Dr. Fell, I 
I wish it was otherwise: but 
there it is.” 


the Blanks, 


“Yes. I meet them now and 


you think she’s’ very 


She is 


suppose. 


That is perhaps quite frank enough; 
but you could if you liked (but it is a 
great mistake) be franker still. Thus:— 


COURSE II. 
Question. “You know the Blanks, 
don’t you?” 
Answer. “I know them, yes.” 


Qg. “You don’t like them, then?” 

A. “No; I’m sorry to say I don’t.” 

Q. “Why ever not? How very 
strange! I thought everyone liked 
them. Don’t you like her?” 

A. “No. She strikes me as a bore 
and a tuft-hunter.” 

This ought to settle it; but you must 
be prepared for the whole conversation 
getting round to the Blanks very 
shortly, with the usual complications. 


COURSE Ii. 
The third course is to preserve your 


conscience by diplomacy. Thus:— 
Question. “You know the Blanks, 
don't you?” 
Answer. “The Blanks? Oh, yes. It 
was there that i met that strange 


Madame Bortsch, the Russian exile. I 
wonder if you ever saw her. I never 
was so impressed by a personality. By 
the way, she told me a very curious 
of dual personality—quite a 
Jekyll and Hyde in real life, only, if 
possible, more sinister.” 

Here you tell the story, and by the 


story 














time it is over the Blanks will have re- 
ceded into the background. 


COURSE IV. 

This is the simplest of all, and the 
one which all wise persons would fol- 
low. It is, briefly, the easy and dis- 
honest. 

Question. 
don’t you?” 

Answer. 
ple.” 

Punch. 


“You know the Blanks, 


“Oh, yes; delightful 


peo- 
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“Mrs. Blank is a great friend of 
mine, and she so often talks of you. 
You go there a great deal?” 


Q. 


A. “Yes, as often as I can. She is 
very charming and clever.” 

Q. “I am giad you like her. One 
likes one’s friends to like one’s friends, 


doesn’t one?” 


A. “Oh, yes. At least nice people 
do.” 
And so on. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


In “The Every Child’s Library” pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co. some of 
the delightful old classic tales and 
myths are retold by Mr. Thomas Cart- 
wright with rare simplicity and skill. 
One volume tells the story of Sigurd 
the Dragon-Slayer, first as told by the 
Norse bards and then as told by the 
Germans; another describes the adven- 
tures of The Seven Champions of 
Christendom, headed by St. George; 
another summarizes some of The Old, 
Old Myths of Greece and Rome; and a 
fourth, called quaintly “One for Wod 
and One for Lok” tells of the dwellings 
and doings of the high gods of the 
Norsemen. Each book is illustrated 
with eight pictures in color and with 
small pictures scattered through the 
text; and all are prettily bound. 
Altogether we have here the begin- 
nings of a very dainty library for 
children, and one thoroughly worth 
while. 


That large part of the human race 
which, not being engaged in journal- 
ism, knows exactly how a newspaper 
should be edited, is inclined to assert 
that the editorial article is the most 
ephemeral of literature. “Breathe on it 





softly, it dies in an hour” these good 
folk say. Mr. Fabean Franklin's 
“People and Problems” will surprise 
them very much if they will take the 
trouble to read the articles collected 
from the files of the Baltimore News 
beginning with 1895 and coming down 
to this year. To be sure, a very few 
of them deal with questions now 
closed, but all of them are based on 
fundamental principles, not truisms, 
but principles; many of them show both 
insight and foresight and all are fair- 
minded. A more interesting and sug- 
gestive way to review American life 
for the last fourteen years than to read 
these papers it would be difficult to 
find. Here and there also, one h«n- 
pens on a hint to suggest the cause of 
some present evident tendency, only 
rudimentary when the article was writ- 
ten, but clear to the author’s keen vis- 
ion. Such a book elevates the popu- 
lar conception of journalism and stim- 
ulates the honest journalist’s whole- 
some pride in his work. Henry Holt 
& Co. 


Since the Civil War jests about 
F. F. V.’s went out of fashion, after 
serving the purpose of neutralizing a 
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certain snobbish deference for the 
South manifested by Northern persons 
never suspected of belonging to the 
“first families” of any State, a group 
of exceedingly agreeable authors has 
undertaken to describe those high- 
minded and, to tell the truth, high- 
stepping folk as they were “befo’ de 
wah,” and Mr. George Cary Eggleston 
is one of the most active among them. 
Not Virginian by birth, he has lived 
among Virginians as a past brother-in- 
arms and has read their ideals in their 
words and lives, and in his new story, 
“Two Gentlemen of Virginia,’ he pre- 
sents a group of men and women of va- 


rious ages living in the years immedi- 
ately before the war and thus shows 
the customs and manners of the period. 
Without such books as Mr. Eggleston’s, 
the gap between North and South 
would be much wider to-day, and the 
world would be duller for lack of many 
ingenious fictions of which “Two Gen- 
tlemen of Virginia’ is one of the best. 
It is a complete story but its hero and 
when it closes 
Lothrop, 


heroine young 
that one hopes for a sequel. 
Lee & Shepard Co. 


are so 


Locy’s 


William <A. “Biol- 
was written, he 


Professor 
ogy and its Makers” 
says in the preface, in the hope of giv- 
ing a picture of the progress of biology 
sufficiently not c 
fuse the general reader, but omitting 
The sources of 


diagrammatic 


things not essential. 
the ideas dominating biology and the 
measures by which they have been 
moulded into a unified science are con- 
sidered in the first half of the book, 
except those of organic evolution, and 


they are to be found in the last half 
which is entirely devoted to that sub- 
The lives of the great leaders in 
the science form the framework of the 


ject. 
book and more than a hundred por- 
traits show what manner of men they 


were. These biographies are arranged 
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in a succession determined by the 
chronological order of discoveries made 
by their subjects, and the narrative is 
continuous. Each chapter has a head- 
ing summarizing its contents and the 
volume has a good index, and subheads 
in “full face” type make reference very 
light work. The author’s style is Ja- 
mentably dry, but as the book is evi- 
dently not to be read consecutively this 
is of small consequence. The enor- 
mous weight of the volume is a serious 
fault, not, it is to be hoped, to be per- 
petuated in future editions. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


Mr. Charles H. Caffin, in “A Child’s 
Guides to Pictures” has made a book 
from which intelligent children will 
learn more of the proper appreciation 
of a painter’s work than they can learn 
in any other way except by doing it 
for themselves. He explains the feel- 
ing for beauty, the distinctions between 
nature and art; he gives the child an 
idea of contrast and its value, of com- 
position, geometric and naturalistic, 
and of the classic and naturalistic land- 
scape and most carefully does he ex- 
plain color. Closing chapters on brush 
work and drawing, subject, motive and 
point of view round out the work and 
leave the child-reader with the capacity 
to judge pictures as far as his natural 
strength of mind permits and with a 
vocabulary wherewith to express his 
opinions. The method pursued is rad- 
ically different from that of Ruskin, 
yet as a guide the book is as good as 
the two volumes of “Elements.” It 
is not so stimulating but it is as nour- 
ishing, and the child who reads it be- 
fore he reads the “Elements” will come 
to them with a well-prepared mind. If 
he never other book of in- 
struction in art except this, yet he will 
Baker & 


read any 


enjoy pictures all his days. 
Taylor Co. 





New fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
‘= OF MUSIC secs: 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 

Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school of music in the world. 
Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, 
and the new Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. Situated in 
Boston, the acknowledged music center of America, it affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary .0 a musical education. Every department under special mas- 
ters. The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special 
advantages for literary study. 


Crand Opera School 


This school will give a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional 
rehearsals. The conduccors, stage managers and repetiteurs are of the staff of the Boston 
Opera House. Through this Opera School young Americans will have the opportunity 
to obtain a debut in the Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 

Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, “raduates 
are much in demand as teachers and musicians. 


The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before audiences 
and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music stucent. A number ef free violin scholarships avail- 
able for 1908. For particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


GRAFLEX CAMERAS 


Reasons why the Graflex gives better 
results than any other camera: 

1. It is equipped with a Focal Plane 
Shutter working from time to 1-1000 of 
a second. 

2. It is so constructed that the picture 
can be seen full size of negative, up to the 
instant of exposure, right side up. 

3. It may be used with Film, Plates or 
Film Packs. 

4. It will make perfect pictures under 
conditions that would result in failure with 
other cameras. 

5. It is a hand camera instantly adjustable for the most exacting kinds 
of Photographic work. 
Graflex Catalog free at your dealer's, or 


Folmer & Schwing Division 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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MODERN HIGH GRADE FIREPROOP 


OUR OWN RAPID ELECTRIC CARRIAGES 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR PATRONS operate con- 
tinuously every few minutes from Hotel through 


Business District and to all Depots and Wharves 
for principal trains and steamers. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 
GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 





| Hotel ‘Cumberland’ | 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street | 
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Harry P. Stimson 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
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ated and accessible to all 
face lines 





Ideal Location. 
Near Theatres, 
Shops, and Central 
Park 
New and 


Fireproof 


Strictly FirstClass | 


in Every Respect 


All Outside Rooms, 


No Car;ets. 
All Hardwood 
§ Floors and Oriental 
Rugs. 
European Plan. 
Transient Rutes, 


With Bath, and up. 


Restaurant U nex- 
_ celled. 
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